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TERMS. 


fut Port Folio is published monthly. Lach number contains 
one engraving, and at least eighty-eight pages of letter-press. 

The price is Six DoLLars fer annum, and it is requested of 
subscribers that the money be paid in advance. To many this may 
appear a rigorous and unpleasant exaction, but as the expenses 
of this publication are great, and it is extremely difficult, not to 
say impracticable, to collect small sums, at remote periods, or 
trom distant places, it is believed that the considerate and the (ibe- 
ral, to whom this is addressed, will cheerfully comply with the con- 
ditions. Those who prefer it may receive the Port Folio in quar- 
terly or semi-annual volumes. The postage on all letters address- 
ed to the Editor of the Port Folio, must be paid by the writers. 
Advertisements are inserted on the covers at a reasonable rate. 





PROSPECTUS OF HALL’S 
JOURNAL OF JURISPRUDENCE. 


A full report of Ashford v Thornton. Wager of Battel. 

Selections from the most recent English reporters of those cases which 
iay be most useful to the American practitioner. 

Translations from eminent civilians: Valin, Emerigon, Pothier, Bynker- 
shoeck, Roccus, Huberus, Loccenius, &c. Xe. 

Select chapters from the Digests. The two most important in the civil 
taw—De verborum significatione and De regulis juris, shall appear in the 
first volume. 

Extracts from sir Leoline Jenkins, a work much wanted by the profes- 
sion, 

Some important decisions in the supreme court of Pennsylvania, not pub- 
tished by any Reporter. 

Cases in Connecticut, communicated by Thomas Day, Esq. ™ 

The Introductory Lecture of sir James Mackintosh. 

Report of the case of Perryn v Blake; by Sergeant Adair, and commu- 
nicated by him to Arthur Lee, L.D. 

An argument on the proper manner of administering an oath, by Nicho- 
las Trott, chief judge of South Carolina, 1709. 

The decision of judge Bee in the case of Jonathan Robbins, and an ano- 
nymous defence of it attributed to chief justice Marshal. 

Information respecting those laws of the several states which are of ge- 
neral interest. 

On the patent law of the United States, by W. 4. Duer, Esq. 

Memorandums of the early history of the Judiciary of Pennsylvania, by 
Walter Franklin, Esq. 

On the power of the chancellor of Maryland, to compe] witnesses to give 
testimony under a commission of Ded. Pot. from Virginia. By H. M. 
Breckenridge, Esq. 

Trial of John Peter Zenger, and other cases from the State Trials. 

Scarce tracts on legal subjects. 

Every gentleman who wishes to have this work, is requested to trans- 
mit his address immediately to the editor, as the publication cannot be 
commenced without a number of subscribers sufficient to defray the ex- 
pense. The price of the journal is five dollars a volume, in boards. 

The articles which have been prepared for the Journal will make two 
or three volumes, Which shall be published without delay, as soon as the 
means here indicated, shall he provided. 
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MEMOIRS OF MAJ. GEN. ISRAEL PUTNAM. 
(With a Portrait.) 


FROM AN ESSAY ON HIS LIFE, 


BY GEN. DAVID HUMPHREYS, 


IsRAEL Putnam, who, through a regular gradation of promo- 
tion, became the senior major-general in the army of the United 
States, and next in rank to general Washington, was born at Sa- 
lem, in the province (now state) of Massachusett$, on the 7th 
day of January, 1718. His father, captain Joseph Putnam, was 
the son of Mr. John Putnam, who, with two brothers, came from 
the south of England, and were among the first settlers of Salem. 

Mr. Putnam, before he attained the twenty-first year of his age, 
married Miss Pope, daughter of Mr. John Pope, of Salem, by 
whom he had ten children, seven of whom are still living. He 
lost the wife of his youth in 1764. Some time after he married 
Mrs. Gardiner, widow of the late Mr. Gardiner, of Gardiner’s 
Island, by whom he had no issue. She died in 1777. 

In the year 1739, he removed from Salem to Pemfret, an inland 
fertile town in Connecticut, forty miles east of Hartford. Having 
here purchased a considerable tract of land, he applied himself 
successfully to agriculture. 
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The first years, on a new farm, are not, however, exempt from 
disasters and disappointments, which can only be remedied by 
stubborn and patient industry. Our farmer, sufficiently occupied 
in building a house and barn, felling woods, making fences, sow- 
ing grain, planting orchards, and taking care of his stock, had to 
encounter, in turn, the calamities occasioned by drought in sum- 
mer, blast in harvest, loss of cattle in winter, and the desolation 
of his sheep-fold by wolves. In one night he had seventy fine 
sheep and goats killed, besides many lambs and kids wounded. 
This havoc was committed by a she-wolf, which, with her annual 
whelps, had for several years infested the vicinity. The young 
were commonly destroyed by the vigilance of the hunters, but the 
old one was too sagacious to come within reach of gun-shot: upon 
being closely pursued, she would generally fly to the western 
woods, and return the next winter with another litter of whelps. 

This wolf, at length, became such an intolerable uuisance that 
Mr. Putnam entered into a combination with five of his neighbours 
to hunt alternately until they could destroy her. Two, by rota- 
tion, were to be constantly in pursuit. It was known, that, having 
lost the toes from one foot, by a steel-trap, she made one track 
shorter than the other. By this vestige the pursuers recognized, 
in a light snow, the route of this pernicious animal. Having fol- 
lowed her to Connecticut river, and found she had turned back in 
a direct course towards Pomfret, they immediately returned, and 
by ten o’clock the next morning the blood-hounds had driven her 
into a den, about three miles distant from the house of Mr. Put- 
nam. The people soon collected with dogs, guns, straw, fire, and 
sulphur, to attack the common encmy. With this apparatus, se- 
veral unsuccessful efforts were made to force her from the den. 
The hounds came back badly wounded, and refused to return. 
The smoke of blazing straw had no effect. Nor did the fumes 
of burnt brimstone, with which the cavern was filled, compel her 
to quit the retirement. Wearied with such fruitless attempts, 
Mr. Putnam tried once more to make his dog enter, but in vain. 


He proposed to his negro man to go down into the cavern and 
shoot the wolf: the negro declined the hazardous service. Then 
it was that the master, angry at the disappointment, and declaring 
that he was ashamed to have a coward in his family, resolved him- 
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self to destroy the ferocious beast, least she should escape through 
some unknown fissure of the rock. Having accordingly, devest- 
ed himself of his coat and waistcoat, and having a long rope fas- 
tened round his legs by which he might be pulled back, at a con- 
certed signal, he entered head-foremost, with the blazing torch in 
his hand. 

The aperture of the den, on the east side of a very high ledge 
of rocks, is about two feet square; from thence it descends ob- 
liquely fifteen feet, then running horizontally about ten more, 
it ascends gradually sixteen feet towards its termination. The 
sides of this subterraneous cavity. are composed of smooth and 
solid rocks, which seem to have been divided from each other by 
some former earthquake. ‘The top and bottom are also of stone, 
and the entrance, in winter, being covered with ice,is exceedingly 
slippery. It is in no place high enough for a man to raise him- 
self upright, nor in any part more than three feet in width. 

Having groped his passage to the horizontal part of the den, 
the most terrifying darkness appeared in front of the dim circle 
of light afforded by his torch. It was silent as the house of death. 
None but monsters of the desert had ever before explored this 
solitary mansion of horror. He, cautiously proceeding onward, 
came to the ascent, which he slowly mounted on his hands and 
knees, until he discovered the glaring eye-balls of the wolf, who 
was sitting at the extremity of the cavern. Startled at the sight of 
fire, she gnashed her teeth, and gave a sullen growl. As soon as 
he had made the necessary discovery, he kicked the rope as a 
signal for pulling him out. The people at the mouth of the den, 
who had listened with painful anxiety, hearing the growling of 
the wolf, and supposing their friend to be in the most imminent 
danger, drew him forth with such celerity that his shirt was strip~ 
ped over his head, and his skin severely lacerated. After he had 
adjusted his clothes, and loaded his gun with nine buck-shot, hold- 
ing a torch in one hand, and the musquet in the other, he descend- 
ed the secondtime. When he drew nearer than before, the wolf, 
assuming a still more fierce and terrible appearance, howling, 
rolling her eyes, snapping her teeth, and dropping her head be- 
tween her legs, was evidently in the attitude, and on the point of 
springing at him. At the critical instant he levelled and fired at 
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her head. Stunned with the shock, and suffocated with the smoke, 
he immediately found himself drawn out of the cave. But hav- 
ing refreshed himself, and permitted the smoke to dissipate, he 
went down the third time. Once more he came within sight of 
the wolf, who appearing very passive, he applied the torch to her 
nose; and perceiving her dead, he took hold of her ears, and then 
kicking the rope (still tied round his legs) the people above, with 
no small exultation, dragged them both out together. 

Prosperity, at length, began to attend the agricultural affairs of 
Mr. Putnam. He was acknowledged to be a skilful and indefa- 
tigable manager. His fields were mostly enclosed with stone 
walls. His crops commonly succeeded because the land was well 
tilled and manured. His pastures and meadows became luxuri- 
ant. His cattle were of the best breed, and in good order. His 
garden and fruit-trees prolific. With the avails of the surplusage 
of his produce, foreign articles were purchased. Within doors 
he found the compensation of his labours in the plenty of excel- 
lent provisions, as well as in the happiness of domestic society. 

But the time had now arrived which was to turn the instru- 
ments of husbandry into weapons of hostility, and to exchange 
the hunting of wolves, who had ravaged the sheep-folds, for the 
pursuit after savages, who had desolated the frontiers. Mr. Put- 
nam was about thirty-seven years old when the war between Eng- 
land and France, which preceded the last, broke out in America. 
His reputation must have been favourably known to the govern- 
ment, since among the first troops that were levied by Connecti- 
cut in 1755, he was appointed to the command of a company in 
Lyman’s regiment of provincials. 

As he was extremely popular, he found no difficulty in enlist- 
ing his complement of recruits from ‘the most hardy, enterpriz- 
ing, and respectable young men of hisneighbourhood. The regi- 
ment joined the army, at the opening of the campaign, not far 
distant from Crown-Point. Soon after his arrival at camp, he 
became acquainted with the famous partizan captain, afterwards 
Major Rogers, with whom he was frequently associated in tra- 
versing the wilderness, reconnoitering the enemy’s lines, gaining 
intelligence, and taking straggling prisoners, as well as in beat- 
ing up the quarters and surprising the advanced pickets of their 
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army. For these operations, a corps of rangers were formed 
from the irregulars. The first time Rogers and Putnam were 
detached with a party of these light troops, it was the fortune of 
the latter to preserve, with his own hand, the life of the former, 
and to cement their friendship with the blood of one of their ene- 
mies. | 

The object of this expedition was to obtain an accurate know- 
ledge of the position and state of the works at Crown-Point. It 
was impracticable to approach with their party near enough for 
this purpose, without being discovered. Alone the undertaking 
was sufficiently hazardous, on account of the swarms of hostile 
Indians who infested the woods. Our two partizans, however, 
left all their men at a convenient distance, with strict orders to 
continue concealed until their return. Having thus cautiously 
taken their arrangements, they advanced with the profoundest si- 
lence in the evening, and lay, during the night, contiguous to the 
fortress. Early in the morning they approached so close as to be 
able to give satisfactory information to the general who had sent 
them, on the several points to which their attention had been di- 
rected; but captain Rogers, being at a little distanee from cap- 
tain Putnam, fortuitously met a stout Frenchman, who instantly 
seized his fuzee with one hand, and with the other attempted to 
stab him, while he cailed to an adjacent guard for assistance. 
The guard answered. Putnam, perceiving the imminent danger 
of his friend, and that no time was to be lost, or farther alarm 
given by firing, ran rapidly to them, while they were yet strug- 
gling, and with the but-end of his piece, laid the Frenchman dead 
at his feet. The partizans, to elude pursuit, precipitated their 
flight, joined the party, and returned without loss to the encamp- 
ment. Not many occasions occurred for partizans to display their 
talents in the course of this summer. The war was chequered 
with various fortune in different quarters—such as the tota] de- 
feat of general Braddock, and the splended victory of sir Wil- 
liam Johnson over the French troops, commanded by the baron 
Dieskau. The briliiancy of this success was necessary to console 
the Americans for the disgrace of that disaster. The time for 
which the colonial troops engaged to serve terminated with the 
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campaign. Putnam was re-appointed, and again took the field 
in 1756. 

Few are so ignorant of war as not to know, that military ad- 
ventures in the night are always extremely liable to accidents. 
Captain Putnam having been commanded to reconnoitre the ene- 
my’s camp at the Ovens, near Ticonderoga, took the brave lieu- 
tenant Robert Durkee as his companion. In attempting to exe- 
cute these orders, he narrowly missed being taken himself in the 
first instance, and killing his friend in the second. It was custo- 
mary for the British and provincial troops to place their fires 
round their camp, which frequently exposed them to the enemy’s 
scouts and patroles. A contrary practice, then unknown in the 
English army, prevailed among the French and Indians. The 
plan was much more rational; they kept their fires in the centre, 
lodged their men circularly at a distance, and posted their centi- 
nels in the surrounding darkness. Our partizans approached the 
camp—and supposing the centries were within the circle of fires, 
crept upon their hands and knees with the greatest possible cau- 
tion, until, to their utter astonishment, they found themselves in 
the thickest of the enemy. The centinels, discovering them, 
fired, and slightly wounded Durkee in the thigh. He and Putnam 
had no alternative. They fled. The latter being foremost, and 
scarcely able to see his hand before him, soon plunged into a clay- 
pit. Durkee, almost at the identical moment, came tumbling af- 
ter. Putnam, by no means pleased at finding a companion, and 
believing him to be one of the enemy, lifted his tomahawk to give 
the deadly blow—when Durkee (who had followed so closely as 
to know him) inquired whether he had escaped unhurt. Captain 
Putnam, instantly recognizing the voice, dropped his weapon; and 
both, springing from the pit, made good their retreat to the neigh- 
bouring ledges, amidst a shower of random shot. There they 
betook themselves to a large log, by the side of which they lodg- 
ed the remainder of the night. Before they lay down, captain 
Putnam said he had a little rum in his canteen, which could never 


be more acceptable or necessary; but, on examining the canteen, 
which hung under his arm, he found the enemy had pierced it 
with their balls, and that there was not a drop of liquor left. The 
next day he found fourteen bullet holes in his blanket. 
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The active services of captain Putnam, on every occasion, at- 
tracted the admiration of the public, and induced the legislature 
of Connecticut to promote him to a majority in 1757. 

Lord Loudon was then commander in chief of the British 
forces in America. The expedition against Crown-Point, which 
from the commencement of hostilities, had been in contemplation, 
seemed to give place to a more important operation that was me- 
ditated against Louisbourg. But the arrival of the Brest squad- 
ron at that place prevented the attempt, and the loss of Fort Wil- 
liam Henry served to class this with the two former unsuccessful 
campaigns. It was rumoured, and partially credited at the time, 
that general Webb, who commanded in the northern department, 
had early intimation of the movement of the French army, and 
might have effectually succoured the garrison. The subsequent 
facts will place the affair in its proper light. 

A few days before the siege, major Putnam, with two hundred 
men, escorted general Webb from Fort Edward to Fort William 
Henry. The object was to examine the state of this fortification, 
which stood at the southern extremity of lake George. Several 
abortive attempts having been made by major Rogers and others 
in the night season, major Putnam proposed to go down the lake 
in open day-light, land at Northwest-Bay, and tarry on shore un- 
til he could make satisfactory discovery of the enemy’s actual 
situation at Ticonderoga and the adjacent posts. The plan (which 
he suggested) of landin;; with only five men, and sending back 
the boats, to prevent detection, was deemed too hazardous by the 
general. At length, however, he was permitted to proceed with 
eighteen volunteers in three whale-boats: but before he arrived at 
Northwest-Bay, he discovered a body of men on an island. Imme- 
diately upon this he left two boats to fish at a distance, that they 
might not occasion an alarm, and returned himself with the infor- 
mation. The general, seeing him rowing back with great velo- 
city, in a single boat, concluded the others were captured, and 
sent a skiff, with orders for him alone to come on shore. After 
advising the general of the circumstances, he urged the expedi- 
ency of returning to make further discoveries, and bring off the 
boats. Leave was reluctantly given. He found his people, and, 
passing still onward, discovered (by the aid of a good perspec- 
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tive glass) a large army in motion. By this time several of the 
advanced canoes had nearly surrounded him, but by the swiftness 
of his whale-boats, he escaped through the midst of them. On 
his return, he informed the general minutely of all he had seen, 
and intimated, his conviction that the expedition must obviously 
be destined against fort William Henry. That commander, 
strictly enjoining silence on the subject, directed him to put his 
men under an oath of secrecy, and to repair, without loss of time, 
to return to the head-quarters of the army. Major Putnam 
observed, “ he hoped his excellency did not intend to neglect 
so fair an opportunity of giving battle, should the enemy pre- 
sume to land.” ‘ What do you think we should do here?” re- 
plied the general. Accordingly, the next day he returned, and 
the day after colonel Monro was ordered from fort Edward, with his 
regiment, to reinforce the garrison. That officer took with him 
all his rich baggage and camp equipage, notwithstanding major 
Putnam’s advice to the contrary. The day following his arrival, 
the enemy landed and beseiged the place. 


[For the particulars of this siege see an account in the Port Folio for 
May, 1819.] 


Not long after this misfortune, general Lyman succeeded to 
the command of fort Edward. He resolved to strengthen it. 
For this purpose one hundred and fifty men were employed in 
cutting timber. To cover them, captain Little was posted (with 
fifty British regulars) at the head of a thick swamp, about one 
hundred rods eastward of the fort—to which his communication, 
lay over a tongue of land, formed on the one side by the swamp 
and by a creek on the other. 

One morning at day-break, a centinel saw indistinctly several 
birds, as he conceived, come from the swamp and fly over him 
with incredible swiftness. While he was ruminating on these 
wonderful birds, and endeavouring to form some idea of their co- 
lour, shape and size, an arrow buried itself in the limb ofa tree 
just above his head. He now discovered the quality and design 
of these winged messengers of fate, and gave the alarm. In- 
stantly the working party began to retreat along the defile. A 
large body of savages had concealed themselves in the morass 
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before the guard was posted, and were attempting in this way to 
kill the centinel without noise, with design to surprise the whole 
party. Finding the alarm given, they rushed from the covert, 
shot and tomahawked those who were nearest at hand, and press- 
ed hard on the remainder of the unarmed fugitives. Captain Lit- 
tle flew to their relief, and, by pouring on the Indians a well-timed 
fire, checked the pursuit, and enabled such of the fatigue-men as 
did not fall in the first onset, to retire to the fort. Thither he sent 
for assistance, his little party being almost overpowered by num- 
bers. But the commandant, imagining that the main body of the 
enemy were approaching for a general assault, called in his out- 
posts and shut the gates. 

Major Putnam lay with his rangers on an island adjacent to 
the fort. Having heard the musketry, and learned that his friend 
captain Little was in the utmost peril, he plunged into the river 
at the head of his corps, and waded through the water towards 
the place of engagement. This brought him so near to the fort, 
that general Lyman, apprized of his design, and unwilling that 
the lives of a few more brave men should be exposed to what he 
deemed inevitable destruction, mounted the parapet and ordered 
him to proceed no further. The major only took time to make 
the best short apology he could, and marched on. This is the 
only instance in the whole course of his military servicé: wherein 
he did not pay the strictest obedience to orders; and in this in- 
stance his motive was highly commendable. But when such con- 
duct, even if sanctified by success, is passed over with impunity, 
it demonstrates that all is not right in the military system. Ina 
disciplined army, such as that of the United States became under 
general Washington, an officer guilty of a slighter violation of 
orders, however elevated in rank, or meritorious in service, would 
have been brought before the bar of a court-martial. Were it 
not for the seductive tendency of a brave man’s example, I might 
have been spared the mortification of making these remarks on 
the conduct of an officer, whose distinguishing characteristics 
were promptitude for duty and love of subordination, as well as 
cheertulness to encounter every species of difficulty and danger. 

The rangers of Putnam soon opened their way for a junction 
with the little handful of regulars, who still obstinately main- 
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tained their ground. By his advice, the whole rushed impetu- 
ously with shouts and huzzas into the swamp. The savages fled 
on every side, and were chased, with no inconsiderable loss on 
their part, as long as the day-light lasted. On ours only one man 
was killed in the pursuit. His death was immediately revenged 
by that of the Indian who shot him. This Indian was one of the 
runners—a chosen body of active young men, who are made use 
of, not only to procure intelligence and convey tidings, but also to 
guard the rear on a retreat. 

We come to the campaign when general Abercrombie took the 
command at fort Edward. That general ordered major Put- 
nam, with sixty men, to proceed by land to South-Bay, on lake 
George, for the purpose of making discoveries, and intercepting 
the enemy’s parties. The latter, in compliance with these or- 
ders, posted himself at Wood-Creek, near its entrance into South- 
Bay. On this bank, which forms a jutting precipice ten or twelve 
feet above the water, he erected a stone parapet thirty feet in 
length, and masked it with young pine-trees, cut at a distance, and 
so artfully planted as to imitate the natural growth. From hence 
he sent back fifteen of his men, who had fallen sick. Distress for 
want of provisions, occasioned by the length of march, and time 
spent on this temporary fortification, compelled him to deviate 
from a rule he had established, never to permit a gun to be fired 
but at an enemy while on a scout. He was now obliged himself 
to shoot a buck, which had jumped into the creek, in order to 
eke out their scanty subsistence until the fourth day after the com- 
pletion of the works. About ten o’clock that evening, one of the 
men on duty at the margin of the bay, informed him that a fleet 
of bark canoes, filled with men, was steering towards the mouth 
of the creek. He immediately calied in all his centinels, and or- 
dered every man to his post. A profound stillness reigned in the 
atmosphere, and the full moon shone with uncommon brightness. 


The creek, which the enemy entered, is about six rods wide, and 
the bank opposite to the parapet above twenty feet high. It was 
intended to permit the canoes in front to pass—they had accord- 
ingly just passed, when a soldier accidentally struck his firelock 
against a stone. The commanding officer in the van canoe heard 
the noise, and repeated several times the savage watch-word,— 
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OwisH! Instantly the canoes huddled together, with their centre 
precisely in front of the works, covering the creek for a consi- 
derable distance above and below. ‘The officers appeared to be™ 
in deep consultation, and the fleet on the point of returning, when 
major Putnam, who had ordered his men in the most peremptory 
manner not to fire until he should set the example, gave the sig- 
nal, by discharging his piece. They fired. Nothing could exceed 
the inextricable confusion and apparent consternation occasioned 
by this well-concerted attack. But, at last, the enemy finding, 
from the unfrequency (though there was no absolute intermission) 
in the firing, that the number of our men must be small, resolved 
to land below, and surround them. Putnam, apprehensive of this 
from the movement, sent lieutenaut Robert Durkee, with twelve 
men, about thirty reds down the creek, who arrived in time to 
repulse the party which attempted to land. Another small detach- 
ment, under lieutenant Parsons, was ordered up the creek to 
prevent any similar attempt. In the mean time major Putnam 
kept up, through the whole night, an incessant and deadly fire on 
the main body of tlie enemy, without receiving any thing in re- 
turn but shot void of effect, accompanied with dolorous groans, 
miserable shrieks, and dismal savage yells. After day-break he 
was advised that one part of the enemy had effected a landing 
considerably below, and were rapidly advancing to cut off his re- 
treat. Apprised of the great superiority still opposed to him, as 
well as of the situation of his own soldicrs, some of whom were 
entirely destitute of ammunition, and the rest reduced to one or 
two rounds per man, he commanded them to swing their packs. 
By hastening the retreat, in good order, they had just time to re- 
tire far enough up the creek to prevent being enclosed. During 
this long-continued action, in which the Americans had slain at 
least five times their own number, only one provincial and one 
Indian were wounded un their side. These unfortunate men had 
been sent off for camp in the night, with two men to assist thems 
and directions to proceed by Wood-Creek as the safest, though 
not the shortest route. But having taken a nearer way, they were 
pursued and overtaken by the Indians, who, from the blood on 
the leaves and bushes, believed that they were on the trail of our 
whole party. The wounded, despairing of mercy, and unable to 
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fly, insisted that the well soldiers should make their escape, 
which, on a moment’s deliberation, they effected. The provin- 
cial, whose thigh was broken by a ball, upon the approach of the 
savages, fired his piece, and killed three of them; after which he 
was quickly hacked in pieces. The Indian, however, was saved 
alive. This man major Putnam saw afterwards in Canada, where 
he likewise learned that his enemy, in the rencounter at Wood- 
Creek, consisted of five hundred French and Indians, under the 
command of the celebrated partizan Molang, and that no party, 
since the war, had suffered so severely, as more than one half of 
those who went out never returned. 

Our brave little company, reduced to forty in number, had pro- 
ceeded along the bank of the creek about an hour’s march, when 
major Putnam, being in front, was fired upon by a party just at 
hand. He, rightly appreciating the advantage often obtained by 
assuming a bold countenance ona critical cccasion, in a stentoro- 
phonick tone, ordered his men to rush on the enemy, and pro- 
mised that they should soon give a good account of them. It 
proved to be a scout of provincials, who conceived they were fir- 
ing upon the French; but thé commanding officer, knowing Put- 
nam’s voice, cried out, “ that they were all friends.”’—Upon this 
the major told him abruptly, “ that, friends or enemies, they all 
deserved to be hanged for not killing more when they had so fair 
a shot.’ In fact, but one man was mortally wounded. While 
these things were transacted, a faithful soldier, whose amimnuni- 
tion had been early exhausted, made his way to the fort, and gave 
such information, that general Lyman was detached with five 
hundred men to cover the retreat. Major Putnam met them at 
only tweive miles distance from the fort, to which they returned 
the next day. 

In the winter of 1757, when colonel Haviland was command- 
ant at fort Edward, the barracks adjoining to the north-west bas- 
tion took fire. They extended within twelve feet of the maga- 
zine, which contained three hundred barrels of powder. On its 
first discovery, the fire raged with great violence. The com- 


mandant endeavoured, in vain, by discharging some pieces of 


heavy artillery against the supporters of this fight of barracks, to 
fevel them with the ground. Putnam arrived ftom the island 
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where he was stationed at the moment when the blaze approached 
that end which was contiguous to the magazine. Instantly a vi- 
gorous attempt was made to extinguish the conflagration. A way 
was opened by a postern gate to the river, and the soldiers were 
employed in bringing water; which he, having mounted on a lad- 
der to the eves of the building, received and threw upon the 
flame. It continued, notwithstanding their utmost efforts, to gain 
upon them. He stood, enveloped in smoke, so near the sheet of 
fire, that a pair of thick blanket mittens were burnt entirely from 
his hands; he was supplied with another pair dipt in water. Colo- 
nel Haviland, fearing that he would perish in the flames, called to 
him to come down. But he entreated that he might be suffered 
to remain, since destruction must inevitably ensue if their exer- 
tions should be remitted. The gallant commandant, not less as- 
tonished than charmed at the boldness of his conduct, forbade any 
more effects to be carried out of the fort, animated the men to 
redoubled diligence, and exclaimed, “if we must be blown up, 
we will go all together.” At last, when the barracks were seen 
to be tumbling, Putnam descended, placed himself at the interval, 
and continued from an incessant rotation of replenished buckets 
to pour water upon the magazine. The outside planks were al- 
ready consumed by the proximity of the fire, and as only one 
thickness of timber intervened, the trepidation now became gene- 
ral and extreme. Putnam, still undaunted, covered with a cloud 
of cinders, and scorched with the intensity of the heat, main- 
tained his position until the fire subsided, and the danger was 
wholly over. He had contended for one hour and an half with 
that terrible element. His legs, his thighs, his arms, and his face 
were blistered; and when he pulled off his second pair of mittens, 
the skin from his hands and fingers followed them, It was a month 
before he recovered. The commandant, to whom his merits had 
before endeared him, could not stifle the emotions of gratitude, 
due to the man who had been so instrumental in preserving the 
magazine, the fort, and the garrison. 

The repulse before Ticonderoga took place in 1758. General 


Abercrombie, the British commander in chief in America, con- | 


ducted the expedition. His army, which amounted to nearly six- 
teen thousand regulars and provincials, was amply supplied with 
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artillery and military stores. This well-appointed corps passed 
over lake George, and landed, without opposition, at the point of 
destination. The troops advanced in columns. Lord Howe hav- 
ing major Putnam with him, was in front of the centre. A body 
of about five hundred men, (the advance or pickets of the French 
army) which had fled at first, began to skirmish with our left. 
* Putnam,” said lord Howe, “ what means that firing?” ‘ I know 
not, but with your lordship’s leave will see,” replied the former. 
“TI will accompany you,” rejoined the gallant young nobleman. 
In vain did major Putnam attempt to dissuade him, by saying— 
«¢ My lord, if I am killed, the loss of my life will be of little con- 
sequence, but the preservation of your’s is of infinite importance 
to this army.” The only answer was,“ Putnam, your life is as 
dear to you as mine js to me; I am determined to go.” One hun- 
dred of the van, under major Putnam, filed off with lord-Howe. 
They soon met the left flank of the enemy’s advance, by whose first 
fire his lordship fell—It was a loss indeed; and particularly felt 
in the operations which occurred three days afterwards. Putnam’s 
party, having cut their way obliquely through the enemy’s ranks, 
and having been joined by captain D’EIl, with twenty men, toge- 
ther with some other small parties, charged them so furiously in 
rear, that nearly three hundred were killed on the spot, and one 
hundred and forty-eight made prisoners. In the mean time, from 
the unskilfulness of the guides, some of our columns were bewil- 
dered. The left wing, sceing Putnam’s party in their front, ad- 
vancing over the dead bodies towards them, commenced a brisk 
and heavy fire, which killed a serjeant and several privates. Nor 
could they, by sounds or signs, be convinced of their mistake, un- 
til major Putnam, preferring (if Heaven had thus ordained it) the 
loss of his own life to the loss of the lives of his brave associates, 
ran through the midst of the flying bails, and prevented the im- 
pending catastrophe. 


In the month of August five hundred men were employed, un- 
der the orders of majors Rogers and Putnam, to watch the mo- 
tions of the enemy near Ticonderoga. At South-Bay they sepa- 
rated the party into two equal divisions, and Rogers took a posi- 
tion on Wood-Creek, twelve miles distant from Putnam. 
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Upon being some time afterwards, discovered, they formed a 
re-union, and concerted measures for returning to fort Edward. 
Their march through the woods was in three divisions by FILES: ° 
the right commanded by Rogers, the left by Putnam, and the cen- 
tre by captain D’Ell. The first night they encamped on the banks 
of Clear River, about a mile from old fort Ann, which had been 
formerly built by general Nicholson. Next morning major Ro- 
gers, and a British officer, named Irwin, incautiously suffered 
themselves, from a spirit of false emulation, to be engaged in fir- 
ing at a mark. Nothing could have been more repugnant to the 
military principles of Putnam than such conduct, or reprobated 
by him in more pointed terms. As soon as the heavy dew which 
had fallen the preceding night would permit, the detachment 
moved in one body, Putnam being in front, D’EIl in centre, 
and Rogers in the rear. The impervious growth of shrubs and 
under-brush that had sprung up, where the land had been partial- 
ly cleared some years before, occasioned this change in the order 
of march. At the moment of moving, the famous French parti- 
zan Molang, who had been sent with five hundred men to inter- 
cept our party, was not more than one mile and an half distant 
from them. Having heard the firing, he hasted to lay an ambus- 
cade precisely in that part of the wood most favourable to his 
project. Major Putnam was just emerging from the thicket, into 
the common forest, when the enemy rose, and with discordant 
yells and whoops, commenced an attack upon the right of his di- 
vision, Surprised, but undismayed, Putnam halted, returned the 
fire, and passed the word for the other divisions to advance for his 
support. D’Ell came. The action, though widely scattered, and 
principally fought between man and man, soon grew general and 
intensely warm. It would be as difficult as useless to describe 
this irregular and ferocious mode of fighting. Rogers came not 
up; but, as he declared afterwards, formed a circular file between 
our party and Wood-Creek, to prevent their being taken in rear 
or enfiladed. Successful as he commonly was, his conduct did 
not always pass without unfavourable imputation. Notwithstand- 
ing, it was a current saying in the camp, “that Rogers always 
sent, but Putnam /ed his men to action,” yet, in justice, it ought 
to be remarked here, thai the latter has never been known, in re- 
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lating the story of this day’s disaster, to afhx any stigma upon the 
conduct of the former. 

Major Putnam, perceiving it would be impracticable to cross 
the creek, determined to maintain his ground. Inspired by his 
example, the officers and men behaved with great bravery: some- 
times they fought aggregately in open view, and sometimes indi- 
viduaily under cover; taking aim from behind the bodies of trees, 
and acting in a manner independent of each other. For himself, 
having discharged his fuzee several times, at length it missed fire, 
while the muzzle was pressed against the breast of a large and 
well-proportioned savage. This warrior, availing himself of the 
indefensible attitude of his adversary, with a tremendous war- 
hoop, sprang forward, with his iifted hatchet, and compeiied him 
to surrender; and having disarmed and bound him fast to a tree, 
returned to the battle. 

The intrepid captains D’EIl and Harman, who now command- 
ed, were forced to give ground for a little distance: the savages, 
conceiving this to be the certain harbinger of victory, rushed im- 
petuously on, with dreadful and redoubled cries. But our two par- 
tizans, collecting a handful of brave men, gave the pursuers so 
warm a reception as to oblige them, in turn, to retreat a little be- 
yond the spot at which the action had commenced. Here they 
made a stand. This change of ground occasioned the tree to 
which Putnam was tied to be directly between the fire of the two 
parties. Human imagination can hardly figure to itself a more 
deplorable situation. The balls flew incessantly from either side, 
many struck the tree, while some passed through the sleeves and 
skirts of his coat. In this state of jeopardy, unable to move his 
body, to stir his limbs, or even to incline his head, he remained 
more than an hour. So equally balanced, and so obstinate was 
the fight! At one moment, while the battie swerved in favour of 
the enemy, a young savage chose an odd way of discovering his 
humour. He found Putnam bownd. He might have dispatched 
him at a blow. But he Joved better to excite the terrors of the 
prisoner, by hurling a tomahawk at his head, or rather it should 


seem his object was to see how near he could throw it without 
touching him—the weapon struck in the tree a number of times 
at a hair’s breadth distance from the mark. Wohen the Indian 
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had finished his amusement, a French bas-officer (a much more 
inveterate savage by nature, though descended from so humane 
and polished a nation) perceiving Putnam, came up to him, and, 
levelling a fuzee within a foot of his breast, attempted to discharge 
it—it missed fire. Ineffectually did the intended victim solicit the 
treatment due to his situation, by repeating that he was a prisoner of 
war. The degenerate Frenchman did not understand the language 
of honour or of nature: deaf to their voice, and dead to sensibility, 
he violently, and repeatedly, pushed the muzzle of his gun 
against Putnam’s ribs, and finally gave him a cruel blow on the 
jaw with the but of his piece. After this dastardly deed he left 
him. 

At length the active intrepidity of D’Elland Harman, seconded 
by the persevering valour of their followers, prevailed. They 
drove from the field the enemy, who left about ninety dead behind 
them. As they were retiring, Putnam was untied by the Indian 
who had made him prisoner, and whom he afterwards called master. 
Having been conducted for some distance from the place of ac- 
tion, he was stripped of his coat, vest, stockings and shoes; loaded 
with as many of the packs of the wounded as could be piled upon 
him; strongly piniened, and his wrists tied as closely together as 
they could be pulled with a cord. After he had marched, through 
no pleasant paths, in this painful manner, for many a tedious mile, 
the party (who were excessively fatigued) halted to breathe. His 
hands were now immoderately swelled from the tightness of the 
ligature; and the pain had become intolerable. His feet were so 
much scratched, that the blood dropped fast from them. Exhaust- 
ed with bearing a burden above his strength, and frantic with tor- 
ments exquisite beyond endurance, he entreated the Irish inter- 
preter to implore, as the last and only grace he desired of the sav- 
ages, that they would knock him on the head and take his scalp 
at once, or loose his hands. A French officer, instantly interpos- 
ing, ordered his hands to be unbound, and some of the packs to 
be taken off. By this time the Indian who captured him, and had 
been absent with the wounded, coming up, gave him a pair of 
mocasons, and expressed great indignation at the unworthy treat- 


ment his prisoner had suffered. 
VOL. VIII. 25 
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That savage chief again returned to the care of the wounded, 
and the Indians, about two hundred in number, went before the 
rest of the party to the place where the whole were that night to 
encamp. They took with them .najor Putnam, on whom, besides 
innumerable other outrages, they had the barbarity to inflict a 
deep wound with a tomahawk in the left cheek. His sufferings 
were in this place to be consummated. A scene of horror, infi- 
nitely greater than had ever met his eyes before, was now prepar- 
ing. It was determined to roast him alive. For this purpose 
they led him into a dark forest, stripped him naked, bound him 
to a tree, and piled dry brush, with cther fuel, at a small distance, in 
a circle round him. They accompanied their labours, as if for his 
funeral dirge, with screams and sounds inimitable but by savage 
voices. Then they set the piles on fire. A sudden shower damped 
the rising flame. Still they strove to kindle it, until, at last, the 
blaze ran fiercely round the circle. Major Putnam soon began 
to feel the scorching heat. His hands were so tied that he could 
move his body. He often shifted sides as the fire approached. 
This sight, at the very idea of which all but savages must shud- 
der, afforded the highest diversion to his inhuman: tormentors, 
who demonstrated the delirum oftheir joy by correspondent yells, 
dances, and gesticulations. He saw clearly that his final hour was 
inevitably come. He summoned all his resolution, and composed 
his mind, as far as the circumstances could admit, to bid an eter- 
nal farewell to all he held most dear. To quit the world would 
scarcely have cost a single pang; but for the idea of home, but for 
the remembrance of domestic endearments, of the affectionate 
partner of his soul, and of their beloved offspring. His thought 
was ultimately fixed ona happier state of existence, beyond the 
tortures he was beginning to endure. The bitterness of death, 
even of that death which is accompanied with the keenest agonies, 
was, in a manner, past—nature, with a feeble struggle, was quit- 
ting its last hold on sublunary things—when a French officer rush- 
ed through the crowd, opened a way by scattering the burning 
brands, and unbound the victim. It was Molang himself—to 


whom a savage, unwilling to see another human sacrifice immo- 
tated, had run and communicated the tidings. That commandant 
spurned and severely reprimanded the barbarians, whose noctur- 
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nal powwas and hellish orgies he suddenly ended. Putnam did 
not want for feeling or gratitude. The French commander, fear- 
ing to trust him alone with them, remained until he could deliver 
him in safety into the hands of his master. 

The savage approached his prisoner kindly, and seemed to 
treat him with particular affection. He offered him some hard 
biscuit; but finding that he could not chew them, on account of 
the blow he had received from the Frenchman, this more humane 
savage soaked some of the biscuit in water, and made him suck 
the pulp-like part. Determined, however, not to loose his cap- 
tive (the refreshment being finished) he took the mocasons from 
his feet, and tied them to one of his wrists: then directing him 
to lic down on his back upon the bare ground, he stretched one 
arm to its full length, and bound it fast to a young tree; the other 
arm was extended and bound in the same manner—his legs were 
stretched apart and fastened to two saplings. Then a number 
of tall, but slender poles were cut down, which, with some long 
bushes, were laid across his body from head to foot: on each side 
Jay as many Indians as could conveniently find lodging, in order to 
prevent the possibility of his escape. In this disagreeable and 
painful posture he remained until morning. During this night 
the longest and most dreary conceivable, our hero used to relate 
that he felt a ray of cheerfulness come casually across his mind, 
and could not even refrain from smiling when he reflected on this 
Judicrous group for a painter, of which he himself was the prin- 
cipal figure. 

The next day he was allowed his blanket and mocasons, and 
permitted to march without carrying any pack, or receiving any 
insult. To allay his extreme hunger, a little bear’s meat was 
given which he sucked through his teeth, At night the party 
arrived at Ticonderoga, andthe prisoner was placed under the care 
of a French guard. The savages, who had been prevented from 
elutting their diabolical thirst for blood, took other opportunity 
of manifesting their malevolence for the disappointment, by hor- 
rid grimaces and angry gestures; but they were suffered no more 
to offer violence or personal indignity to him. 

After having been examined by the marquis de Montcalm, 
major Putnam was conducted to Montreal by a French officer, 
who treated him with the greatest indulgence and humanity. 
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At this place were several prisoners. Colonel Peter Schuyler, 
remarkable for his philanthropy, generosity, and friendship, was 
of the number. No sooner had he heard of major Putnam’s ar- 
rival, than he went to the interpreter’s quarters, and inquired 
whether he had a provincial major in his custody? He found ma- 
jor Putnam in a comfortless condition—without coat, waistcoat, or 
hose—the remnant of his cloathing miserably dirty and ragged— 
his beard long and squalid—his legs torn by thorns and briers— 
his face gashed with wounds and swolen with bruises. Colonel 
Schuyler, irritated beyond all sufferance at such a sight, could 
scarcely restrain his speech within limits, consistent with the pru- 
dence of a prisoner and the meekness of a christian. Major Put- 
nam was immediately treated according to his rank, cloathed in a 
decent manner, and supplied with money by that liberal and sym- 
pathetic patron of the distressed. 

The capture of Frontenac by general Bradstreet afforded occa- 
sion for an exchange of prisoners. Colonel Schuyler was com- 
prehended in the cartel. A generous spirit can never be satisfied 
with imposing tasks for its generosity toaccomplish. Apprehen- 
sive if it should be known that Putnam was a distinguished parti- 
zan, his liberation might be retarded, and knowing that there 
were officers who, from the length of their captivity, had a claim 
of priority. to exchange, he had, by his happy address, induced 
the governor to offer, that whatever officer he might think proper 
to nominate should be included in the present cartel. With great 
politeness in manner, but seeming indifference as to object, he 
expressed his warmest acknowledgments tothe governor, and said, 
“ There is an old man here, who is a provincial major, and wishes 
to be at home with his wife and children; he can do no good here 
or any where else: I believe your excellency had better keep 
some of the young men, who have no wife or children to care for, 
and let the old fellow go home with ine.” This justifiable finesse 
had the desired effect. | 

We now arrive at the period when the prowess of Britain, vic- 
torious alike by sea and by land, in the new and in the old world, 
had elevated that name to the zenith of national glory. The con- 
quest of Quebec opened the way for the total reduction of Canada, 
On the side of the lakes, Amherst having captured the posts of 
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Ticonderoga and Crown-Point, applied himself to strengthen the 
latter. Putnam, who had been raised to the rank of lieutenant-colo- 
nel, and present at these operations, was employed the remainder 
of this and some part of the succeeding season, in superintending 
the parties which were detatched to procure timber and other ma- 
terials for the fortification. 

In 1760, general Amherst, a sagacious, humane, and experi- 
enced commander, planned the termination of the war in Canada, 
by a bloodless conquest. For this purpose, three armies were 
destined to co-operate, by different routes, against Montreal, the 
only remaining place of strength the enemy held in that country. 
The corps formerly commanded by general Wolfe, now by gene- 
ral Murray, was ordered to ascend the river St. Lawrence; an- 
other, under colonel Haviland, to penetrate by the Isle Aux Noix; 
and the third, consisting of about ten thousand men, commanded 
by the general himself, after passing up the Mohawk-river, and 
taking its course by the lake Ontario, was to form a junction by 
falling down the St. Lawrence. In this progress, more than one oc- 
casion presented itself to manifest the intrepidity and soldiership 
of lieutenant-colonel Putnam. Two armed vessels obstructed the 
passage, and prevented the attack on Oswegatchie. Putnam, with 
one thousand men, in fifty batteaux, undertook to board them. 
This dauntless officer, ever sparing of the blood of others, as pro- 
digal of his own, to accomplish it with the less loss, put himself 
(with a chosen crew, a beetle and wedges) in the van, with a de- 
sign to wedge the rudders, so that the vessels should not be able 
to turn their broadsides, or perform any other manceuvre. All 
the men in his little fleet were ordered to strip to their waist- 
coats, and advance at the same time. He promised, if he lived, 
to join and show them the way up the sides. Animated by so dar- 
ing an example, they moved swiftly, in profound stillness, as to 
certain victory or death. The people on board the ships, behold- 
ing the good countenance with which they approached, ran one 
of the vessels on shore, and struck the colours of the other. 

It now remained to attack the fortress, which stood on an island, 
and seemed to have been rendered inaccessible by an high abattis 
of black-ash, that every where projected over the water. Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Putnam proposed a mode of attack, and offered his 
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services to carry it into effect. The general approved the propo- 
sal. Our partizan, accordingly, caused a sufficient number of boats 
to be fitted for the enterprize. The sides of each boat were 
surrounded with fascines, musket proof, which covered the men 
completely. A wide plank, twenty feet in length, was then fitted 
to every boat in such manner, by having an angular piece sawed 
from one extemity, that, when fastened by ropes on both sides of 
the bow, it might be raised or lowered at pleasure. The design 
was, that the plank should be held erect, while the oarsmen forc- 
ed the bow with the utmost exertion against the abattis; and that 
afterwards being dropped on the pointed brush, it should serve as 
a kind of bridge to assist the men in passing over them. Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Putnam having made his disposition to attempt the 
escalade in many places at the same moment, advanced with his 
boats in admirable order. The garrison perceiving these extra- 
ordinary and unexpected machines, waited not the assault, but 
capitulated. Lieutenant-colonel Putnam was particularly ho- 
noured by general Amherst, for his ingenuity in this invention, 
and promptitude in its execution. The three armies arrived at 
Montreal within two days of each other; and the conquest of 
Canada became complete without the loss of a single drop of 
blood. 

At no great distance from Montreal stands the savage village 
called Cochnawaga. Here our partizan found the Indian chief 
who had formerly made him prisoner. That Indian was highly 
delighted to see his old acquaintance, whom he entertained in his 
own well-built stone house with great friendship and hospitality; 


while his guest did not discover less satisfaction in an opportunity 
of shaking the brave savage by the hand, and proffering him pro- 
tection in this reverse of his military fortunes. 


Colonel Putnam, at the expiration of ten years from his first 
receiving a commission, after having seen as much service, en- 
dured as many hardships, encountered as many dangers, and 
acquired as many laurels as any officer of his rank, with great 
satisfaction laid asice his uniform, and returned to his plough. 
The various and uncommon scenes of war in which he had acted 
a respectable part, his intercourse with the world, and intimacy 
with some of the first characters in the army, joined with occa- 
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sional reading, had not only brought into view whatever talents he 
possessed from nature, but, at the same time, had extended his 
knowledge, and polished his manners, to a considerable degree. 
Not having become inflated with pride, or forgetful of his old 
connexions, he had the good fortune to possess entirely the good 
will of his fellow citizens. No character stood fairer in the public 
eye for integrity, bravery, and patriotism. He was employed in 
several offices in his own town, and not unfrequently elected to 
represent it in the general assembly. The year after his return 
to private life, the minds of men were strangely agitated, by an 
attempt of the British parliament to introduce the memorable 
stamp act in America. This germe of policy, whose growth was 
repressed by the moderate temperature in which it was kept by 
some administrations, did not fully disclose its fruit until nearly 
eleven years afterwards. All the world knows how it then ripen- 
ed into a civil war. 

Nothing could exceed the celerity with which the intelligence 
flew every where, that blood had been shed by the British troops. 
The country, in motion, exhibited but one scene of hurry, prepa- 
ration and revenge. Putnam, who was ploughing when he heard 
the news, left his plough in the middle of the field, unyoked his 
team, and without waiting to change his clothes, set off for the 
theatre of action. 

He was now promoted to be a major-general on the provincial 
staff, by his colony; and in a little time, confirmed by congress, in 
the same rank on the continental establishment. Not long after 
this period, the British commander in chief found the means to 
convey a proposal, privately, to general Putnam, that if he would 
relinquish the rebel party, he might rely upon being made a major- 
general on the British establishment, and receiving a great pecu- 
niary compensation for his services. General Putnam spurned 
at the offer; which, however, he thought prudent at that time to 
conceal from public notice. 

The provincial generals having received advice that the British 
commander in chief designed to take possession of the heights on 
the peninsula of Charles-Town, detached a thousand men in the 
night of the 16th of June, under the orders of General Warren, to 
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intrench themselves upon one of these eminences, named Bunker- 
Hill.* 

In this battleythe presence and example of general Putnam, 
who arrived with the reinforcement, were not less conspicuous 
than useful. He did every thing that an intrepid and experienced 
officer could accomplish. The enemy pursued to Winter-Hill— 
Putnam made a stand, and drove them back under cover of their 
ships. 

The premature death of Warren, one of the most illustrious 
patriots that ever bled in the cause of freedom; the veteran ap- 
pearance of Putnam, collected, yet ardent in action; together with 
the astonishing scenery and interesting group around Bunker- 
Hill, rendered this a magnificent subject for the historic pencil. 
Accordingly Trumbull, formerly an aid-de-camp to general 
Washington, afterwards deputy-adjutant-general of the northern 
army, now an artist of great and deserved celebrity has finished 
this picture with that boldness of conception, and those touches 
of art which demonstrate the master. Heightened in horror by 
the flames of a burning town, and the smoke of conflicting armies, 
the principal scene, taken the moment when Warren fell, repre- 
sents that hero in the agonies of death, a grenadier on the point 
of bayoneting him, and colonel Small, to whom he was familiarly 
known, arresting the soldier’s arms; at the head of the British 
line, major Pitcairn is seen falling dead into the arms of his son; 
and not far distant general Putnam is placed at the rear of our re- 
treating troops, in the light blue and scarlet uniform he wore that 
day, with his head uncovered, and his sword waving towards the 
enemy, as it were to stop theirimpetuous pursuit. In nearly the 
same attitude he is exhibited by Barlow in that excellent poem, 
the Vision of Columbus. 


“ There strides bold Putnam, and from all the plains 
Calis the third host, the tardy rear sustains, 
And, ’mid the whizzing deaths that fill the air, 
Waves back his sword, and dares the foll’wing war.’’+ 


* For an account of this battle, see the Port Folio for July, 1818. 
+ The writer of this Essay had occasion of remarking to the poet and the 


painter, while they were three thousand miles distant from each other, at 
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After this action, the British strongly fortified themselves on 
the peninsulas of Boston and Charles-Town; while the provincials 
remained posted in the circumjacent country in such a manner 
as to form a blockade. In the beginning of July, general Wash- 
ington, who had been constituted by congress, commander in 
chief of the American forces, arrived at Cambridge, to take the 
command. Having formed the army into three grand divisions, 
consisting of about twelve regiments each, he appointed major- 
general Ward to command the right wing, major-general Lee 
the left wing, and major-general Putnam the reserve. General 
Putnam’s alertness in accelerating the construction of the neces- 
sary defenses was particularly noticed and highly approved by 
the commander in chief. 

The strength of position on the enemy’s part, and want of am- 
munition on our’s, prevented operations of magnitude from being 
attempted. Such diligence was used in fortifying our camps, and 
such precaution adopted to prevent surprise, as to ensure tran- 
quillity to the troops during the winter. In the spring, a position 
was taken so menacing to the enemy, as to cause them, on the 
17th of March, 1776, to abandon Boston, not without considerable 
precipitation and dereliction of royal stores. 


which distance they had formed and executed the plans of their respective 
productions, the similarity observable in their descriptions of general Put- 
nam. These Chiefs d’euvres are mentioned not with a vain presumption 
of adding eclat or duration to Works which have received the seal of im 
mortality, but because they preserve, in the sister arts, the same illustri- 
ous action of our hero. I persuade myself I need not apologize for annex- 
ing the beantiful lines from the poem in question, on the death of genera! 
Warren. 


** There, hapless Warren, thy cold earth was seen: 
There spring thy laurels in immortal green; 
Dearest of chiefs that ever press’d the plain, 
In freedom’s cause, with early honours, slain, 
Still dear in death, as when in fight you mov’d, 
By hosts applauded and. by heav’n approv’d; 
The faithful muse shall tell the world thy fame, 
And unborn realms resound th’ immortal name.” 


VOL. VIII. 26 
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Asa part of the hostile fleet lingered for some time in Nantas- 
ket-Road, about nine miles below Boston, general Washington 
conunued himself in Boston, not only to see the coast entirely 
clear, but also to make many indispensible arrangements. His 
excellency, proposing to leave major-general Ward, with a few 
regiments, to finish the fortifications intended as a security against 
an attack by water, in the mean time dispatched the greater part 
of the army to New-York, where it was most probable the enemy 
woula make a descent. Upon the sailing of a fleet with troops in 
the month of January, major-general Lee had been sent to the de- 
fence of that city; who, after having caused some works to be 
laid out, proceeded to follow that fleet to South-Carolina. The 
commander in chief was now exceedingly solicitious that these 
works should be completed as soon as possible, and accordingly 
gave the necessary orders.* 

Invested with these commands, general Putnam travelled by 
long and expeditious stages to New-York. His first precaution, 
upon his arrival, was to prevent disturbance, or surprise in the 
night season. With these objects in view, after posting the ne- 
cessary guards, he issued his orders. He instituted, likewise, 
other wholesome regulations to meliorate the police of the troops, 
and to preserve the good agreement that subsisted between them 
and the citizens. 

Notwithstanding the war had now raged, in other parts, with 


unaccustomed severity for nearly a year, yet the British ships at 
New-York, one of which had ence fired upon the town to intimi- 
date the inhabitants, found the means of being supplied with fresh 
water and provisions. General Putnam resolved to adopt effec- 
tual measures for putting a period to this intercourse, and accord- 
ingly expressed his prohibition in the most pointed terms. 
Congress having intimated a desire of consulting with the com- 


mander in chief, on the critical posture of affairs, his excellency 
repaired to Philadelphia accordingly, and was absent from the 
twenty-first of May until the sixth of June. General Putnam, 
who commanded in that interval, had it in charge to open all 
letters directed to general Washington, on fudlic service, and, 


* See Port Folio, for July, 1818. 
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if important, after regulating his conduct by their contents, to 
forward them by express; to expedite the works then erecting; 
to begin others which were specified, to establish signals for come 
municating an alarm; to guard against the possibility of surprise; 
to secure well the powder-magazine; to augment, by every means 
in his power, the quantity of cartridges; and to send brigadier- 
general lord Stirling to put the posts in the Aigh/ands into a pro- 
per condition of defence. He had also a private and confidential 
instruction, to afford whatever aid might be required by the pro- 
vincia!l congress of New-York, for apprehending certain of their 
disaffected citizens; and as it would be most convenient to take 
the detachment for this service from the troops on Long-Island, 
under the command of brigadier-general Greene, it was recom- 
mended that this officer should be advised of the plan, and that 
the execution should be conducted with secrecy and celerity, as 
well as with decency and good order. In the records of the army 
are preserved the daily orders which were issued in the absence 
of the commander in chief, who, on his return, was not only satis- 
fied that the works had been prosecuted with all possible dispatch, 
but also that the other duties had been properly discharged. 

On the twenty-second day of August, the van of the British 
landed on Long-Island, and was soon followed by the whole army, 
except one brigade of Hessians, a small body of British, and 
some convalescents, left on Staten-Island. Our troops on Long- 
Island had been commanded during the summer by general 
Greene, who was now sick; and general Putnam took the com- 
mand but two days before the battle of Flatbush. The instruc- 
tions to him, pointing in the first place to decisive expedients for 
suppressing the scattering, unmeaning, and wasteful fire of our 
men, contained regulations for the service of the guards, the bri- 
gadiers and the field-officers of the day; for the appointment and 
encouragement of proper scouts, as well as for keeping the men 
constantly at their posts; for preventing the burning of buildings, 
except it should be necessary for military purposes, and for pre- 
serving private property from pillage and destruction. To these 
regulations were added, in a more diffuse, though not less spirited 
and professional stile, reflections on the distinction of an army 
from a mob; with exhortations for the soldiers to conduct them- 
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selves manfully in such a cause, and for their commander to op- 
pose the enemy’s approach with detachments of his best troops; 
while he should endeavour to render their advance more difficult 
by constructing abbatis, and to entrap their parties by forming 
ambuscades. General Putnam was within the lines, when an en- 
gagement took place onthe 27th, between the British army and our 
advanced corps, in which we lost about a thousand men in killed 
and missing, with the generals Sullivan and lord Stirling made 
prisoners. But our men, though attacked on all sides, fought 
with great bravery; and the enemy’s loss was not light. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


MOONSHINE 


BY THE LUNARIAN SOCIETY. 


V elut inter ignes Luna minores. HORACE. 
Like Moonshine when the Lamps are out. TIM. VARNISH, F. L. $ 


BY THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


Tue gentle reader of our pages, if he has ever had the good 
luck to increase his knowledge of natural history by stumbling 
over a hornet’s nest, may form some notion of the situation of au- 
thors on their first appearance before the public. The buzz and 
general commotion of the venemous insects that sally forth on the 
first attack of their hive, are a perfect type of the din and perse- 
cution that surround the wight who has dared to tread within the 
purlieus of a printing office. Assailed on all sides by their stings 
and their hummings, you know not whether to advance or retreat, 
amid the shower of hail shot that whizzes by you. If you turn to 
the right, you are followed by a band of them whose piano song 
‘makes mo music to your ear;” and if you face about to avoid 
these, you will have half a dozen others hit you forte in the fore- 
head. The only way to escape their fury, is to fall flat upon the 
ground until the storm is passed over. 
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Such is the situation to which already the Moonshine-weavers 
find themselves exposed. No sooner did our first number make 
its appearance than all the drones in the community began in full 
chorus to sound the alarm, and every critic wasp sharpened his 
sting and advanced to the assault. We must confess, that though 
we have not many among us who are chicken-hearted, we were 
somewhat appalled when we saw the formidable battalia opposed 
to us; and we felt, by anticipation, the smarting of a thousand 
wounds. 

In another quarter we witnessed a different scene. The geese 
were all in an uproar. These sagacious animals readily preceiv- 
ed that the promulgation of the Egyptian secret would expose 
them to be bridled and hoodwinked by every Moonshine-monger— 
and in one voice they began to scream out their apprehensions. 
No truant spaniel could have created greater confusion in the 
flock. Some hissed, some screamed, some clapped their wings, 
and some waddled off as fast as their fears could carry them. 
Hogarth’s musician would have gone into convulsions at the dis- 
cord, and I found it necessary for myself, (who am accustomed to 
the harmony of the spheres) to stop my ears with cotton. Such 
is the terror produced by perils that we are not accustomed to, 
that though this gentle race has, without a murmur, submitted to 
be roasted from time immemorial, yet at the first hint of bridles 


every gander felt himself impelled to exert himself in defence of 
his liberty. * * * * * * *® & # #© # & # @ #& 


IN CONTINUATION, 
By VINCENT LUNARDI, Esa. Sec. Lun. Soc. 


Our worthy president had written thus far when he received an 
order to go up and snuff the moon, leaving to me the office of 
concluding his account of our, persecutions. My readers must 
understand that these observations were made in anticipation of 
what was to happen, being actually written before our first num- 
ber was sent to the press; for we had no doubt that the moment 
we appeared in print the whole world would be interested about 
us. As soon as I found the task of writing this number devolved 
on myself, not having the same gift of foresight with our presi 
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dent, I resolved to wait until the day of publication rather than 
venture to predict what should take place. 

On Saturday morning, then, I arose with the sun, shaving my- 
self with such expedition as to slice off the point of my chin, and 
having repaired the damage with court plaister, put on my 
new wig and sallied out to hear what the world said of us. I had 
scarce got into the street when I saw several of the /iterati of the 
city hurrying along as if in eager pursuit of something. “ Now, 
said I to myself, shall I witness the triumph of our society; with 
what anxiety do these gentlemen haste to the bookseller’s to peruse 
our pages!” I stopped the first I met and asked him why he went 
so fast, “ I am afraid, answered he, that I shall find nothing fit to 
eat if 1 do not make haste to the market,” and left me. The next 
gave me a similar answer, and so did the third’ I remained con- 
fused and mortified. “Strange! thought I, that intellectual food 
and even Moonshine, should be neglected, for the sake of the vul- 
gar gratification of a dinner!” Home I went again, muttering to 
myself all the way, and lamenting the degeneracy of these latter 
times. After a while I began to comfort myself with supposing 
that my friends had been too much occupied to hear of our work 
at so early an hour, and resolved to go out again after breakfast. 
I gulped down my coffee, seized my hat, and marched forth a 
second time. The good people of the town were all busy in set- 
tling the weather, inquiring the price of six per cents, or retailing 
the last news from the Patriots. Nobody spoke of us or our pro- 
ductions. The critics were silent on the subject, and the geese,* 
good souls! seemed to be under no kind of apprehension. My 
surprise rose to astonishment, and I actually began to entertain 
doubts of the infallibility of our worthy president. I at last bent my 
way to the publisher’s, and there received some alleviation of my 
chagrin by being told that more than two thirds of our edition had 
been already disposed of. But how to account for the silence of 
the world? I must confess it posed me. 


* These are not the bipeds to which the world is indebted for the article 
cf goose quills, but another genus, without feathers, not yet described 


by naturalists. They are, by metempsichosis, the Dandies of the present 
day. 
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In the midst of my reveries I met with Peter Pry, a member of 
our society. Peter is one of those men, who are said to have a 
very ingenious turn. Even when a boy he evinced his talent for 
inquiry by taking to pieces his father’s gold repeater, in order to 
discover its structure, and although the old gentleman grumbled 
very much at the watchmaker’s bill for the many repairs which 
were necessary to set it a going again, he could not help praising 
the lad’s ingenuity, and predicted that he would prove a man of 
great penetration. From his own actual observation he ascer- 
tained that roast beef was prepared by turning it ona spit before 
the fire, but that to boil the piece, it was necessary to put it in a 
pot with water. The motives of human action were also the sub- 
jects of his research, and he was often driven out of the room by 
his elder sister, when hiding himself under a table to find out 
what it was that she and her lover, Mr. Meadows, were so fond of 
talking about. Whep he entered into business, he soon distin- 
guished himself by some notable speculations. On hearing that 
at a certain port provisions were very scarce, he immediately 
concluded that it would be profitable to send some there for sale, 
but unfortunately made the mistake of dispatching his vessel to 
a town in the Mediterranean, instead of one of the same name in 
the West-Indies. In political matters his penetration is unrival- 
led, for when a suspicious editor had asserted, that there was 
‘‘ something rotten in the state of Denmark,” he took up: Wor- 
cester’s Gazeteer, to look for Denmark; but not finding it among 
the United States of America, he observed that the frequent acces- 
sion of new states to the Union rendered it necessary that a new 
edition of that useful work should be published every year. Peter 
had no sooner learned my difficulties, than, without the aid either 
of an almanack or a slate and pencil, he began to tell me: that it 
was owing to our work appearing at this particular time of the 
year that it experienced so much neglect. ‘ Consider, my dear 
sir,” said he, “ that at this time many of our belles, have gone to 
the country, and you certainly would not have their admirers eat, 
drink, sleep, or think of any thing else during their absence. Be- 
sides, there is another reason for it: we do not publish by sub- 
scription. Could we but once have induced the good folks of the 
town, to sign an obligation to patronize the work, before they 
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knew any thing about it, they would afterwards in self-defence, 
have extolled it to the skies. Publish it then by subscription. If 
you wish to succeed, publish it by subscription”—Such was my 
friend Peter’s advice; but as our aim is not so much to secure 
applause as to merit it, it has not so much weight with me as 
he wished for. I was still anxious to hear something of our 
work. 

I at last ventured to ask some of the critics if they had seen 
this new importation of Moonshine, and by dint of questioning, 
contrived to make it the subject of conversation. The acumen of 
all the party was immediately exerted to settle the important 
question, “ who are the authors?” So great was their scepticism 
that not one of the company could be induced to believe that it 
was the Man in the Moon himself who wrote the article that bears 
his name. At last, after making him the representative of half 
the town, it was unanimously agreed that, seeing they were all of 
different opinions, not more than one of them could be the right 
one, and this every iudividual asserted was his own. 

This weighty affuir being put to rest, we proceeded to discuss 
the merits of the production. As all the world knows that a re- 
putation for critical discernment can be acquired only by 
showing how much better any thing might have been done, they 
will readily conclude that amendments in plenty were offered. 
Every man wished the work to be just such another as he would 
have written; and every one endeavoured, like Procrustus, to 
pare it down to his own standard. There was, however, one 
who was more insufferably troublesome than all the rest. He per- 
sisted in praising the work without reserve or qualification. On 
the type and paper he dwelt with ecstacy; the style, he asserted, 
was just such as he would have used himself; and he quoted a 
score of witty passages (as he called them) which the writers as 
little intended to be witty as they did that they should be sublime. 
I had, by this time, heard enough of criticism, and made my 
escape before he had concluded. 

In the evening, I madea tour among my female acquaintances, 
and in their commendations received an ample recompense for 
the mortifications I had experienced in the morning. It befits 
not me to repeat the many flattering marks of approbation that our 
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endeavours to please them received. In our future numbers 

they shall see that the Lunarians are not insensible of the value 
of their applause, nor of the merit of the donors. 

V. L. 

The following is by a member of our society, who is said to be 

a young man of some promise. The verses are supposed, by 

some, to relate to a.certain stream of water in the neighbourhood 

of this city; but on this head shall not venture togive ny opinion, 

seeing that the author hath not named it in his performance. I 

would, however, advise him not to go to sleep again by the 

water-side, exposed to the night air, or he may chance to catch 

cold. 
COPERNICUS PTOLEMY, V. P L.S.L. LU D. 
F.S.N. A. &c. &e. &e. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


BY EDWIN ARION, F. L. S$. 


STILL was the night, and every gale 
Had died along the winding vale; 
Smooth was the surface of the flood 
And echo slumber’d by the wood; 
The broad full moon’s unclouded light 
Shone on each turret’s vane-topp’d height, 
Flash’d frequent from the bubbling rill, 
And gleam’d upon the distant hill; 
When by the stream of humble name, 
Which might a higher title claim, 
With loitering steps I bent my way, 
As chance or fancy bade me stray. 

The murmur of the distant town 

Had less and less each mcment grown, 
The hurrying tread was heard no more, 
The din of rattling wheels was o’er, 
And not a sound met fancy’s ear 


Save such as fancy loves to hear. 
VOL. VIII. 27 
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The distant watch-dogs bay’d the moon; ’ 
The beetle humm’d his drowsy tune; 
Where o’er the rocks the water fell 

The sound oft rose in solemn swell; 

As oft lull’d to a softer strain, 

Then, fitful, murmur’d loud again. 

Where from the casement stream’d a light 
The flute’s soft voice stole on the night, 
With mellow breathings sad and slow, 
And swelling tones and warblings low; 
Meet notes to sooth a lover’s care, 

Or rapt enthusiast ling’ring there. 


On such an hour alone to stray 
And feel not inspiration’s sway, 
Requires a heart of dullest mould 
That faintly moves a bosom cold— 
A warmer glow my veins had known, 
And fancy found me all her own. 


Led by her hand I trac’d the stream, 
That glitter’d in the lunar beam, 
Now rushing o’er a rocky bed, 
In smooth expanse now calmly spread; 
Where every beech upon its side 
Threw a dark shadow o’er the tide. 
Much did I muse if other times 
In Grecian or in Tuscan climes, 
Had suffered such a stream so long 
To rest unhonoured by a song? 
For never stream that yet arose, 
More beauteous and more limpid flows. 
No stream can boast of cooler shades 
Upon its banks, nor fairer maids. 
Long since Ilyssus’ attic wave 
A theme to many a poet gave; 
On Arno’s banks the muse appear’d, 
The song on Tajo’s shores was heard; 
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And oft the breeze at eventide 

Sighs through the harp on Arun’s side; 
Yet equal charms this stream adorn, 
With name uncouth, of song forlorn. 
Fir’d with the theme my pulse beat high, 
The frenzy glisten’d in my eye. 

“ Be mine the task, I cried, to give 
These waters in my lay to live: 

For not unknown to me the glow, 

The warmth divine that poets know: 
And not in vain my verse may claim 
Some portion of approving fame. 

Be mine the stream’s due praise to bear 
Where none would else its merits hear; 
And it shall bid my humble lay 

Endure to many a distant day. 

And while its waves shall roll, so long 
Upon its banks be sung my song.” 

The thought was dear, and still it grew 
To endless length with visions new. 
Advent’rous fancy dar’d to climb 

The dizzy heights of after time, 

And in succession bade appear 

Long deeds of every future year; 

I saw this stream unknown so long 
Swell proudly to my plausive song; 

I saw the nymphs its margin rove 

And Dryads start from every grove, 
Warm inspiration sudden came, 

And touch’d my bosom with his flame, 
And fires which had been long conceal’d 
Burst forth again, to view reveal’d. 
Then rose my former pride of song, 

By graver studies banished long. 

My soul pursued its’ancient themes, 
And rioted in blissful dreams; 

Spurn‘d the low toil of vulgar care 
And sordid lucre’s golden glare; 
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And would have left e’en India’s throne 
To range the green wood-path alone, 
Or on the sandy beach to stray 

And count the sea-shells on my way, 
Or by the spreading oak reclin’d 

To listen to the murmyring wind. 
Short fever of the heated brain! 

I was the poet all again. 


But ah! how quick each scene decays 
Gilded by fancy’s meteor rays! 
Cold thought but cross’d my wilder’d head, 
And all the fond illusion fled. 


When each warm thought that hope supplies 
Chill’d by reflection sudden dies, 
How sick! how sad the bosom feels! 
Wiaile duli disgust upon it steals. 
I felt my idle schemes were wrong, 
And almost curs’d my love of song. 
“ Twas hence, I cried, my troubles grew, 
’T was hence, that first remorse I knew’ 
For many a long past hcur may cry 
*T was wasted as it flitted by, 
In restless toil, or raptures vain, 
While framing some poetic strain. 
In vain did fortune’s fav’ring gale 
To wealth impel the sweiling sail, 
I reck’d nor winds nor leading star, 
But left the golden port afar. 
No more the passing hours shall view 
These fancies rest with me anew. 
Romantic thoughts! and waking dreams: 
Wild frenzies! visionary schemes: 
With you, no more I seek to dwell, 
But bid you and the muse farewell.” 
While thus I mus’d, with anxious mind, 








I sate against a rock reclin’d, 
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Till o’er me sleep his mantle threw, 
And steep’d my senses in his dew. | 
But though I slept, a vivid dream 

Still bade each object present seem, 

Still on the bank the moon-beams shone, 
The stream still rush’d o’er beds of stone. 
The trees that rose aloft in air 

Still rais’d their tufted foliage there. 


Nor yet the thought within my breast 
Had with my body sunk to rest, 
My firm resolves I still renew’d 
Still wish’d I ne’er the muse had woo’d, 
And said that her fallacious ray 
Should never tempt me more to stray. 
Still as I slept methought a breeze 
Wav’d the tall summit of the trees, 
The water rose with sudden swell, 
Then to its former limits fell. 
When from the stream a gentle sound 
Was heard distinctly all around: 
“ No! poet—no!”—it seem’d to say, 
“ Thou must not yet neglect the lay. 
What though proud weaith may shun the place, 
And power avert her frowning face, 
Yet where the muses haunt the green, 
Are tranquil hope’and pleasure seen; 
And there shall fame’s proud laurel spread 
Its envied shadow o’er thy head; 
And inspiration cherish long, 
The conscious pride of sacred song. 
These shady groves, these limpid streams, 
Do not produce mere idle dreams. 
Can wealth an equal joy impart 
To the pure feelings of the heart? ; 
Can power’s imperial state compare 
To health’s gay smile and virtue fair? 
And if these still retreats should prove 
Unequal to excite thy love, 
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Cannot these waters boast with pride 
Of living beauties on their side? 

Does not young love from many an eye 
Bid his most potent arrows fly? 

Cannot such charms thy bosom move? 
Or hast thou never learned to love? 
Then go—and if the fair in vain 

May strive thy stubborn heart to gain, 
Then may’st thou boast, and boast secure 
Thou ne’er wilt be a poet more.” 

I wak’d, and morn with growing red 
Had all the eastern sky o’erspread, 
Along the vale gay zephyrs play’d, 

The birds a cheerful concert made. 
Homeward I bent my lingering way, 
And could not to myself but say 

“My dream, | fear, too true will prove; 
I am a poet, and I love.” 


By TIMOTHEUS VARNISH, F. L. S. 


We have delayed the publication of the present number that 
the following epigram may be included in it. It had been sug- 
gested that some little jew d’esfrit which had some join in it, 
would be a very pretty ornament to our second paper, and we 
had, very fortunately, in our society, a gentleman who is famous 
for a repartee or an extempore copy of verses, and who aiways 
keeps a stock of them ready-written to serve on all occasions, 
He volunteered his services, and promised to supply us with one; 
but not having any prepared that had been sported less than six 
times already, and having only a week to accomplish it, he could 
not finish more than two lines of a testrastich. He came to me in 
great tribulation and desired my assistance, which (having Byshe’s 
rhyming dictionary in my pocket) | was able to afford him: but | 
assure the public that they are very much indebted to me for 
this condescension, forit obliged me to suspend my iabours on the 
ninety-third, and last book of my grand epic poem on the wars 
of the Eskimaux and the copper Indians. I have also given them 
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a Latin motto with a translation thereof; which if they do not find 
apply to this number, will, perhaps, fit some other before the 
conclusion of our career. 


By TIM. VARNISH, & Co. 
IMPROMPTU, 


On being asked whether our paper ( Moonshine) would succeed: 


Indeed, my dear friend, I could wish that it might; 
But I fear it will go to the d—1: 

For most men love darkness far better than light; 
Because all their doings are eyvil.* 


RULES OF THE LUNARIAN SOCIETY, 


RELATIVE TO THE ADMISSION OF MEMBERS. 


In order to give the world an opportunity of participating in all 
the benefits of our Institution, we have resolved that every person 
who can preduce proofs of having acquired a great deal of Moon- 
shine, or of being able to use it properly, shall be admitted as 
amember. With this view we publish the following extracts from 
our proceedings: 

1. All young gentlemen who can dance better than their danc- 
ing masters, and all young ladies who have spent not less than 
seven years under a music master, shall be judged to possess a 
sufficient quantity of Moonshine to entitle them to become mem- 
bers. 

2. All gentlemen who can drive a gig well, tie on a cravat, or 
dress a bowl of sallad in the newest stile, shall be considered as 
sufficiently skilled in Moonshine to be eligible. 

3. Any gentleman who has. been to London or to Paris, and 
can tell long stories about actors and actresses, kings and 
emperors, and coffee-houses and taverns, has, without doubt, em- 
ployed his time so as to collect Moonshine enough to entitle him 
to a seat. 


* The learned Copernicus Ptolemy asserts, that all those who say 
that this epigram wants point, are mistaken, for it contains several points, 
viz. one period, one colon, two semicolons, and two commas. Q. E. D. 
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4. Every gentleman who keeps a high-mettled horse and per- 
forms the immense labour of travelling from one end of Chesnut- 
street to the other, twenty times on a Sunday morning, is supposed 
to know something about Moonshine. N. B. It is recom- 
mended to gentlemen who ride only once a week to take the 
rowels out of their spurs. 

5. All lawyers who give the jury one of Curran’s or Burke’s 
orations, when they are trying a case of trespass or assault and 
battery, are qualified to become members of our society. 

6. All persons who bought U. S. stock at 158 dollars, probably 
acquired with it Moonshine enough to render them eligible. 

7. Every new member who shall be found to ve more than 





one idea, shall give the excess to the public stock to} be divided 
among the poor members. 


We have many other regulations, but shall, for the present, 
omit them, and hasten to the last, which is 


All persons unfit for any thing else shall be amie into the 
Lunarian society. | 


BC?” p. 94 ante. In the sonnet, Z. 3 from the end should read 
thus: 


Thy converse unaffected, sweet and gay:— 


Mission from Capfie Coast Castle to Ashantee, &c. Sc. By 7. 
Edward Bowdich, Esg. Conductor. 4to. pp. 512. 1819. 


[From the British Critic. ] 


WE consider this volume, though ostentatiously and some- 
times unintelligibly put together, by far the most important addi- 
tion to our knowledge of Africa, which we have received since the 
time of Bruce. Every other expedition into that hitherto ill-fated 
and impenetrable continent, has miscarried in its objects, and 
proved destructive to itsconductors. But im that which is before 
us, though we have no means of conjecturing from any docu- 
ments with which Mr. Bowdich has presented us, what has been 
the permanent effect of the mission in which he was employed, 
we findan accredited European embassy stationary for some months 
in the court of a powerful African monarch, received with all 
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possible respect, admitted to much public and private confi- 
dence and possessing full opportunities of obtaining a near in- 
sight into the manners and policy of the extraordinary people with 
whom it was resident. These opportunities, it is but just to say, 
were. carefully and diligently improved, and with a few allow- 
ances for a little decoration, which we cannot help thinking 
the original papers have received in their arrangement for the 
press, we confess, that we have met with no relation for a long 
time which has so powerfully arrested our attention, and at once 
so much awakened,-and so well gratified our curiosity. 

The European settlements on the coast of western Africa, are 
situated as is well known in the Fantee country; on the rear of 
this lies that of Assin, which again borders on the Ashantee king- 
dom. The Ashantees do not appear to have been known to our 
settlers before the year 1700, when they are mentioned by Bar- 
bot as a very formidable people, and Messrs. Dalzel and Lucas 
at later periods respectively corroborate this assertion. It was 
not, however, till so late as 1807 that the full extent of their 
power was displayed, when in conseque.ce of unprovoked and 
treacherous aggressions on the part of the Fantees, an Ashantee 
army penetrated to the coast, and totally depopulated the hostile 
territory. In this invasion the Dutch fort of Cormantine, with- 
out any regard to the sacred rights of neutrality, was sacked and 
pillaged; and it was only owing to the determined skill and valour of 
governor White, and his scanty, but Aeroic garrison, that the En- 
glish castle at Annamaboe escaped the same fate. Five officers, with 
four free mulattoes, and twenty men, including soldiers, artificers, 
and servants, stood a siege of several days; the cannon of the fort 
was of little use, and the principal security of the defenders con- 
sisted in their musquetry; two of the officers, after the governor 
had been obliged to retire in consequence of his wounds, fired 
nearly three hundred ball cartridges in endeavouring to drive the 
assailants from one of the gates. An endeavour.in which it is little 
probable that they would have succeeded if a lucky shot had not 
killed the bearer of a torch at the moment he was applying it to 
the wood work, and extinguished the flame by his corpse 
which fell upon it. The achievements of this little handful of 
our countrymen can scarcely meet with their deserved fame ca- 
rent guia Vate sacro; but they are not likely to be forgotten by 
their enemies;—the slaughter among the Ashantees was tremen- 
dous, little less than three thousand men; and it must be remem- 
bered that these troops were not only barbarians impenetrable to 
any fear of death, and maddened by a spirit of fatalism which 
drove them to the very muzzels of our guns; but that they were 
well disciplined and seasoned in war, and so skilful in the use of fire 
arms that if any of their opponents appeared at an embrasure it 
was certain destruction. 

A reinforcement was at length received from Cape Coast Cas- 
tle, and a friendly communication established with the invaders; 
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all misunderstanding was speedily removed, and as soon as the king 
became sensible of the friendly intention of the British: settlers, 
he paid every imaginable respect to their flag; content with the 
punishment which he had inflicted on the miserable Fantees, and 
alarmed by the rapid progress of disease in his camp, he broke up 
his quarters, and retired in triumph to his capital; in 1811 however, 
andin 1816 his invasions wererenewed. The Fantee population was 
nearly annihilated, and Cape Coast Castle itself, though not ab- 
solutely attacked, underwent severe privations from a protracted 
blockade. Under these circumstances it became a matter of 
great importance to the interest of the African committee to 
conciliate the friendship of so pewerful and so troublesome a 
neighbour; and a mission was resolved upon, embracing, as far 
as possible, scientific as well as political objects, and the main 
purpose of which was to procure the ratification of a treaty of 
alliance, and to obtain permission for. the residence of a British 
agent at the court of Coomassie. 

Our principal quarrel with Mr. Bowdich is, that he has left us 
to collect all this previous history, without which his own narrative 
is occasionally obscure, just as we can: and that we know nothing 
of the objects of his mission, till we discover the causes of it in 
an interesting appendix at the end of the volume, extracted 
from Mr. Meredith’s account of the Gold Coast. The gentlemen 
who were attached to Mr. Frederick James, the chief of this em- 
bassy, were Mr. Bowdich, as a man of science, Mr. Hutchison, 
a writer, and Mr. Tedlie, an assistant surgeon. The bearers of 
the baggage and two native soldiers, appear to have been 
their only companions. They left Cape Coast Castle on the 
morning of the 22d of April, 1817, and proceeded to Annamaboe. 
The next day they travelled about fifteen miles, much impeded 
by the ruggedness of their path, and the perversity of their car- 
riers; they rested at Payntree’s croom that night, and the follow- 
ing day, and pursued their journey by easy stages till the 19th of 
May through a country, with whose unpronounceable names we 
will not fatigue the reader, and by a route which is impossible to 
trace, as Mr. Bowdich has not favoured us with a map. 

Within a mile of the capital the approach of the embassy was 
announced to the king, who desired the plenipotentiaries to rest 
at a little croom called Patiasoo till he had finished washing. At 
two o’clock they entered Coomassie. 


“ Passing under a fetish, or sacrifice of a dead sheep, wrapped 
up in red silk, and suspended between two lofty poles. Upwards 
of 5000 people, the greater part warriors, met us with awful bursts 
of martial music, discordant only in its mixture, for horns, drums, 
rattles, and gong-gongs were all exerted with a zeal bordering on 
phrenzy, to subdue us by the first impression. The smoke which 
encircled us from the incessant discharges of musquetry, confined 
our glimpses to the foreground; and we were halted whilst the 
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captains performed their Pyrrhic dance, in the centre of a circle 
formed by their warriors; where a confusion of flags, English, 
Dutch, and Danish, were waved and fluurished in all directions; 
the bearers plunging and springing from side to side, with a pas- 
sion of enthusiasm only equalled by the captains, who followed 
them, discharging their shining blunderbusses so close, that the 
flags now and then were in a blaze; and emerging from the smoke 
with all the gesture and’ distortion of maniacs. Their followers 
kept up the firing around us in the rear. The dress of the 
captains was a war cap, with gilded rams horns projecting in 
front, the sides extended beyond all proportion by immense 
plumes of eagles’ feathers, and fastened under the chin with 
bands of cowries. Their vest was of red cloth, covered with 
fetishes and saphies* in gold and silver; and embroidered cases of 
almost every colour, which flapped against their bodies as they 
moved, intermixed with small brass bells, the horns and tails of 
animals, shells, and knives: long leopards tails hung down their 
backs, over a small bow covered with fetishes. They wore loose 
cotton trowsers, with immense boots of a dull red leather, coming 
half way up the thigh, and fastened by small chains to their car- 
touch or waist belt; these were also ornamented with bells, horses 
tails, strings of amulets, and innumerable shreds of leather; a 
small quiver of poisoned arrows hung from their right wrist; and 
they held a long iron chain between their teeth, with a scrap of 
Moorish writing affixed to the end of it. A small spear was in 
their left hands, covered with red cloth and silk tassels; their 
black countenances heightened the effect of this attire, and com- 
pleted a figure scarcely human.” p. 31. 


This exhibition continued about half an hour, when they were 
allowed to proceed at a slow pace encircled by warriors, till they 
arrived at the palace; here the bearers deposited the presents and 
baggage in a house assigned for them, and they were again 
squeezed up a long street to an open-fronted house, where they 
were desired by a royal messenger to wait a further invitation 
from the king. 


“ Here our attention was forced from the astonishment of the 
crowd to a most inhuman spectacle; which was paraded before us 
for some minutes; it was a man whom they were tormenting pre- 
vious to sacrifice; his hands were pinioned behind him, a knife 
was passed through his cheeks, to which his lips were noosed like 
the figure of 8; one ear was cut off and carricd before him, the 
other hung to his head by a small bit of skin; there were several 
gashes in his back, and a knife was thrust under each shoulder 
blade; he was led with a cord passed through his nose, by men 
disfigured with immense caps of shaggy black skins, and drums 
beat before him; the feeling this horrid barbarity excited must be 
imagined.” p. 33. : 


* «* Scraps of Moorish writing, as charms against evil.” 
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At length a scene of most unparalleled magnificence burst 
upon them at once. In an area of more than a mile in circum- 
ference sat the king, surrounded by his warriors and tributaries. 
More than a hundred bands of music announced their arrival by 
flourishing the peculiar war tunes of their respective chiefs, 
and the mingled tones of drums, horns, trumpets, and flutes, 
blended in the wildest melody. Enormous canopies of the 
most showy coloured cloths and silks, “each large enough to 
shelter at least thirty persons, crowned with various devices of 
gold, or stuffed animals, and glittering with looking glasses in 
their fringes, were waved up and down by their bearers. After pur- 
suing their course through this blazing circle, to which we are 
little able to do justice in an abstract, and whose parallel is only 
to be found in the Arabian Nights; -they were desired to seat 
themselves under a tree, and receive the compliments of the 
whole assembly in return. It was near eight o’clock before the 
king hisnself approached; he inquired their names a second time, 
and wished them good night. It was long however, before they 
were able to retire, and they were then conducted to a spacious 
butruinous building which once belonged to a son ofa former king, 
who unable to endure the severity of disgrace, had destroyed 
himself at an advanced age. 

The next morning they had their first audience of the king, 
and at an ensuing interview the whole fate of the embassy seems 
to have been in imminent danger from want of presence of mind 
on the part of the conductor Mr. James. Mr. Bowdich’s spirited 
promptitude remedied this indiscretion, and his representations to 
the seat of government procured the recall! of his superior officer, 
and his own appointment in his room. We cannot pretend to 
explain the nature of this transaction; for Mr. Bowdich has in- 
volved it in some very fine writing, and describes his own act to 
be “ ¢utelary to the object of the mission;” perhaps he will be the 
less angry with us for venturing to find fault with his stile, when 
we assure him, which we do with all possible sincerity, that we 
are fully convinced of his high diplomatic merits. He saved the 
mission from failure, and perhaps from outrage; and in conse- 
quence he was enabied to procure for us much information, which 
is altogether very valuable. | 

Under Mr. Bowdich’s auspices the negociation proceeded 
favourably; the king frequently visited him at his quarters, and 
on one occasion, after looking over some botanical engravings, 
observed, that “ White men tried to know so much they would 
spoil their heads by and by.’”’ An invitation to his levee was a 
great treat, for to avoid an exposure to the. rudeness of the popu- 
lace they confine themselves much to their residence, the longest 
courtof which was but 14 feet. The frequency of executions and of 
human sacrifices must have added much to the unpleasantness of 
their situation. One morning a girl was beheaded for insolence 
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to one of the king’s sons, and a man for transgressing the law by 
hicking upft gold, which he had let fall in the market place; all that 
falls there being allowed to accumulate till the soil is washed on 
important exigencies of state. The next day a sonof the king’s, 
only ten years of age, shot himself, and at his funeral custom on 
the same afternoon, two men and one girl were immolated, their 
heads and trunks being left in the market place till dark. 

Baba, the chief Moor, notwithstanding Mr. Bowdich’s early 
prejudice against his swarthy brethren, received him with much 
kindness. The information which was obtained in this quarter 
appears to leave but little doubt as to the truth of the received 
account of the much lamented Mungo Park’s death, however it 
may differ in assigning it to accident rather than to the hostility 
of the natives. 


“ T visited him the next day, when he sent hastily for a Moor, 
who he told me was very learned, and just come from Timbuctoo. 
This man expressing no surprise when he first saw me, Baba ex- 
plained it, by telling me, spontaneously, that this Moor had seen 
three white men before, at Boussa. I eagerly inquired the parti- 
culars of the novelty, and they were again repeated to Baba, and 
were thus interpreted: ‘ that some years ago, a vessel with masts, 
suddenly appeared on the Quolla or Niger near Boussa, with three 
white men, and some black. The natives encouraged by these 
strange men, took off provisions for sale, were well paid and re- 
ceived presents besides: it seems the vessel had anchored. The 
next day perceiving the vessel going on, the natives hurried after 
her, (the Moor protested from their anxiety to save her~from 
some sunken rocks, with which the Quolla abounds) but the white 
men mistaking, and thinking they pursued for a bad" purpose, 
deterred them. The vessel soon after struck, the men jumped 
into the water and tried to swim, but could not, for the current, 
and were drowned. He thought some of their clothes were now 
at Wauwaw, but he did not believe there were any books or pa- 
pers.” ’ p. 90. 


On the 29th of August, king Sai Tootoo Quamina affixed his 
mark to the heads of a commercial agreement, or as Mr. Bow- 
dich more technically arrays it in the language of diplomacy, 
“ The preliminaries of a general treaty were signed by the king 
in council.” Before this event, however, it was necessary to 
prepare the way, after the ceremonial of more civilized coun- 
tries, by an entertainment of eating. The embassadors were in- 
vited to a magnificent dinner given by the swarthy monarch at 
his country palace at Sallagha. In the centre of the royal garden, 
an area, equal to one of the large squares in London, four huge 
umbrellas of scarlet cloth were fixed, and under these the din- 
ing table, covered with massy plate, silver forks, knives and 
spoons. A large silver waiter in the middle, supported a roast- 
ed pig, and around it were roasted ducks, fowls, stews, peas, 
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puddings, &c. On the ground on one side were soups and vege- 
tables, and answering them on the other, fruits, sugar-candy, Port 
and Maderia wine, spirits, and Dutch cordial. The banquet 
was most handsomely served, and exquisitely dressed. The king 
viewed it from a short distance with much satisfaction, and was 
particularly pleased, as we have no doubt our fair countrywomen 
will be, when after the healths of our respective monarchs, they 
toasted “ The handsome women of England and Ashantee.” The 
table cloth and napkins were thrown as largesse to the servants, 
and the embassadors retired to Coomassie, laden with a cold pig 
and some cold fowls for their supper. 

On the 7th of September, the treaty itself was finally ratified; 
after declaring with as much sincerity as is usual in these solemn 
documents, that there shall be perpetual peace and harmony be- 
tween the two nations: it stipulates among other things that a 
British officer shall be permitted constantly to reside at Coomassie; 
that the king shall commit the care of his children’s education to 
the governor of Cape Coast Castle, and that diligent inquiry shall 
be made after, and every assistance afforded to the expedition un- 
der major Peddie. Mr. Hutchison was, immediately nominated 
the resident, and the remaining members of the Mission, its ob- 
jects being completed, prepared for their return, in which, after 
some serious obstructions, partly from the natives, who on the 
day fixed for the departure of the embassy, committed some most 
unprovoked outrages, and partly from the natural difficulties of the 
country which they had to traverse, they fortunately succeeded. 

In this expedition there were many obstacles in the way of cor- 
rect geographical observation. Allowing fifteen miles for each 
day’s journey, the distance from Annamaboe to Coomassie is 146 
miles, and by a mean of the observations of the eclipses of Jupi- 
ter’s first and second satellites, the longitude of the latter town is 
2° 11’ W. its latitude 6° 34’ 50” N. The king’s table is daily 
- supplied with fish; carried by relays of men from lake Boosma- 
quee, three journies distant, whose waters are unpleasant to drink, 
and which, in direct opposition to Mr. Prince’s celebrated Tyrian 
dye, “ give a reddish hue to the hair of the people who wash in it.” 
But we must refer our readers to the work itself for the additions 
which Mr. Bowdich has made to our knowledge of African geo- 
graphy. It would be unjust, even if it were not impossible, to 
abridge his valuable chapter. on this interesting and obscure 
subject. 

The present king is represented as an amiable and also an able 
man. He has increased his dominion, his prerogative, and his 
revenue. He has shown himself inclined to humanity, by limit- 
ing the human sacrifices at his mother’s funeral, in spite of the 
pressing importunities of the four great families who form the 
aristocracy of the state, to extend them according to precedent. 
His manner is dignified, and he is very studious to preserve the 
impression made by it, having twice dismissed the embassy from 
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an audience, once with an apology that he had been unusually irri- 
tated after he sent for them, another time, that the arrival of some 
agreeable news had induced him “ to drink more than fitted him 
to hear such great palavers as theirs.” Mr. Bowdich pronounces 
him to bea profound logician; he is courteous, inquisitive, ambi- 
tious, and just. Surely these are all characteristics of a great king. 

On occasions of more than. usual pomp, his costume must be 
very imposing. 


“ The king walked abroad in great state one day, anirresistible 
caricature; he had on an old fashioned court suit of general Daen- 
dels’ of brown velveteen, richly embroidered with silver thistles, 
with an English epaulette sewn on each shoulder, the coat coming 
close round the knees, from which the flaps of the waistcoat were 
not very distant, a cocked hat bound with gold lace, in shape just 
like that of a coachman’s, white shoes, the long silver headed cane 
we presented to him, mounted with a crown, as a walking staff, 
and a small dirk round his waist.” p. 122. 

A complaint had been made to him of the wrongs of an Ashan- 
tee, whom the governor of Cape Coast Castle was falsely said to 
have flogged to death. His answer to the governor’s denial of 
this calumny is somewhat curious. 


«“ The king assures you, that anticipating a permanent union 
of the English and Ashantees, so far from allowing the death of 
one man to retard it, he should take no notice if a thousand were 
flogged to death by you, as reported here, well knowing the inso- 


lence of the lower order of Ashantees, which is as vexatious to him 
as to you.” 


Great men have not been wanting on the European continent 
also, who have considered the sacrifice of thousands of the canaille 
by no means a dear purchase for political advantages. 

On one occasion, the king expressed much regret that he could 
not make more frequent visits to the quarters of the embassy. 
Their conversation, he said, entertained him more than any thing 
else, because it told him of so many things black men never heard 
of; but when he wished to come, his great men checked him, 
saying, it did not become so great a king to want strangers, but 
that he ought to send for them, and make them wait a long time 
when they came to his palace. The linguists appear to be some 
of the most important officers about the Ashantee court, and the 
king is very properly jealous in preserving their privileges, and 
particular in his choice of them. An old linguist of the late king 
having died at a distant croom, Sai Tootoo Quamina sent a present 
of gold to make his custom; part of this was embezzled by the 
officer to whom it was intrusted; on discovery, he was disgraced, 
and would have been put to death, if his rank had not forbidden 
these extremities. The king observed to the culprit, “ my bro- 
ther’s linguist did him great good, so when he and my brother, 
who now live with God, make God recollect all, and tell him the 
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shame you put on him for me in so burying him, God will kill 
me.’ The history of the present second linguist, Agay, will 
sufficiently prove the king’s shrewdness. 


“ Agay, when a boy, carried salt from Aquoomo tv Coomassie 
for sale; he was, afterwards taken into the service of Aquootoo, 
caboceer of that place, against whom the government had institu- 
ted a palaver, but wrongfully. Agay accompanied the caboceer 
when he was sent for to Coomassie for judgment. After the king’s 
messengers had spoken, misrepresenting the case in preference 
to confessing the king to be in the wrong, and the caboceer was 
confused, this boy suddenly rose, and said, to use the words of the 
narrators, * King, you have people to wash you, to feed you, to 
serve you, but you have no people to speak the truth to you, and 
tell you when God does not like your palaver. The assembly 
cried out unanimously, that the boy might be hurried away and 
his head taken off; but the king said, ‘no! let him finish;’ and 
Agay is said to have spoken three hours, and to have disclosed 
and argued the palaver to the king’s conviction, and his master’s 
acquittal. He was retained to attend the king, but treated with 
no particular distinction. A serious palaver occurring between two 
principal men, it was debated before the council, who were at a 
loss to decide, but inclined to the man whom the king doubted; 
judgment was suspended. In the interim the king sent Agay, 
privately, to the house of each, to hear their palavers in turn, téte- 
a-téte: he did so, and when the king asked him who he thought 
was right, he confirmed his impression. ‘ Now,’ said the king, 
‘I know you have a good head.’ Agay was then made a linguist, 
and presented with a house, wives, slaves, and gold. Sometime 
afterwards, the king confessing a prejudice against a wealthy cap- 
tain, his linguists, always inclined to support him, said, ‘If you 
wish to take his stool from him, we will make the palaver;’ but 
Agay sprung up, exclaiming, ‘ No, king: that is not good; that 
man never did you any wrong; you know all the gold of your 
subjects is your’s at their death, but if you get all now, strangers 
will go away and say, only the king has gold, and that will not be 
good, but let them say the king has gold, all his captains have 
gold, and all his people have gold, then your country will look 
handsome, and the bush people fear you.’ For this the king made 
him second linguist, and much increased his property. When 
Amanqua had the command of the army against Cudjo Cooma, 
the king asked him which linguist he would take, he replied, 
Adoosee or Otee; the king said, no! I will give you this boy, he 
has the best head for hard palavers. Amanqua urged that he 
was too young, the king told him he was a fool to say so. He then 
made Amanqua take fetish with him to report the merits of Agay 
faithfully, who distinguished himself so much, that he is always 
employed in difficult foreign palavers.” p. 248. 
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The laws of Ashantee, as they regard the commerce of the 
sexes, are unusually severe; even to praise the beauty of another 
man’s wife is forbidden, as leading to adultery by implication. 
Especial privileges on this head are reserved for the king’s sis- 
ters; they may marry or intrigue with whem they please, provided 
always that they be eminently strong or personable men. 

The Ashantees themselves believe that their kings and cabo- 
ceers after death enjoy an eternal state of Juxury with the Deity, 
and with this impression kil) anumber of both sexes at their fune- 
ral customs, to administer to their pleasures. ‘The Moors also, 
who live among them, imagine that in a future state every man 
is rewarded according to his rank. This reminds us of the creed 
of captain Viats, the Polish officer, who was exequted in Charles 
the second’s time for the murder of Mr. Thynn. He died “ con- 
fident that God would consider a gentleman, and deal with him 
suitably to the condition and profession he bad placed him in, and 
woul t take it ill of a soldier, who lived by his sword, to re- 
venge™™me affront offered him by another.’”? The trial by ordeal 
is commonly practised in cases of theft; an angry bead is placed 
in water, the person who drinks places his right foot against the 
right foot of the accused, and invokes the power of the bead to 
kill him if he be guilty. On all occasions when they drink, they 
spill a little on the ground, as a libation to the fetish, and on rising 
from their seats, the attendants carefully lay them on their sides, 
to prevent the devil, whom, contrary to our notions, they believe 
to be white, from slipping, like Banquo, into their master’s places. 
Persons accused of witchcraft, or of having a devil, are tortured 
to death. 

The decease of a person is announced by a discharge of mus- 
quetry proportioned to*his rank, and in an instant a croué of slaves 
burst from the house, to secrete themselves from sacrifice till 
the custom is over. The following is a description of the diabol- 
ical rites which the embassy witnessed at the custom of Quatchie 
Quofie’s mother. 

“ We walked to Assafoo about twelve o’clock; the vultures 
were hovering around two headless trunks, scarcely cold. Several 
troops of women, from fifty to a hundred in each, were dancing by, 
in movements resembling skaiting, lauding and bewailing the de- 
ceased in the most dismal, yet not discordant strains; audible, 
from the vast number, at a considerable distance. Other troops 
carried the rich cloths and silks of the deceased on their heads, 
in shining brass pans, twisted and stuffed into crosses, cones, 
globes, and a fanciful variety of shapes only to be imagined, and 
imposing at a small distance the appearance of rude deities. The 
faces, arms, and breasts of these women were profusely daubed 
with red earth in horrid emulation of those who had succeeded in 
besmearing themselves with the blood of the victims. The crowd 
was overbearing; horns, drums, and muskets, yells, groans, and 
screeches invaded our hearing with as many horrors as were 
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crowded on our sight. Now and then a victim was hurried by, 
generally dragged or run along at full speed; the uncouth dress, 
and the exulting countenances of those who surrounded him, liken- 
ing them to as many fiends. I observed apathy, more frequently 
than despair or emotion, in the looks of the victims. The chiefs 
and captains were arriving in all directions, announced by the 
firing of muskets, and the peculiar flourishes of their horns, many 
of which were by this time familiar to us; they were then habited 
plainly as warriors, and were soon lost to our sight in the crowd. 
An old Odumato passed in his hammock, he bade us observe him 
well when he passed again: this prepared us in a small degree. 
Presently the king’s arrival in the market fee was announced, 
the crowd rolled towards it impetuously, but the soldiery hacked 
on all sides indiscriminately, and formed a passage for the proces- 
sion. Quatchie Quofie hurried by, plunging from side to side like 
a Bacchanal, drunk with the adulation of his bellowing supporters; 
his attitudes were responsive to the horror and barbarism the 
exultations which inspired them. The victims, with large"nives 
driven through their cheeks, eyed him with indifference; he them 
with a savage joy, bordering on phrenzy: insults were aggravated 
on the one, flattery lavished on the other. Our disgust was be- 
guiled for an instant by surprise. The chiefs who had just before 
passed us in their swarthy cloths, and the dark gloomy habits of 
war, now followed Quatchie Quofie, glistening in all the splen- 
dour of their fetish dresses: the sprightly variety of their move- 
ments ill accorded with the ceremony. Old Odumata’s vest was 
covered with fetish, cased invariably in gold or silver. A variet 
of extraordinary ornament and novel insignia, courted and reflect- 
ed the sun in every direction. It was like a splendid pantomime 
after a Gothic tragedy. 

“ We followed to the market place. The hing, and the chiefs not 
immediately connected with Quatchie Quofie, were seated under 
their canopies, with the usual insignia and retinue, and lined about 
the half of a circle, apparently half a mile in circumference; the 
soldiery completed it, their respective chiefs situated amongst 
them. Thirteen victims, surrounded by their executioners, whose 
black shaggy caps and vests gave them the appewrance of bears 
rather than men, were pressed together by the crowd to the left 
of the king. The troops of women, before described, paraded with- 
out the circle, vocifering the dirge. Rum and palm wine were 
flowing copiously, horns and drums were exerted even to frenzy. 
In an instant there was a burst of musketry near the king, and it 
spread and continued incessantly, around the circle, for upwards 
ofan hour. The soldiers kept their stations, but the chiefs, after 
firing, bounded once reund the area with the gesture and extra- 
vagance of madmen; their panting followers enveloping them in 
flags, occasionly firing in ail the attitudes of a scaramouch; and 
incessantly bellowing the strong names of their exulting chief, 
whose musket they snatched from his hands directly he had fired. 
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An old hag, described as the head fetish woman of the family, 
screamed and plunged about in the midst of the fire as if in the 
greatest agonies. The greater the chief the heavier the charge 
of powder he is allowed to fire; the heaviest charge collected was 
that fired by the king on the death of his sister, eighteen ackies, 
or an ounce avoirdupoise. Their blunderbusses and long guns 
were almost all braced closely with the cordage of the country, they 
were generally supported by their attendants whilst they fired; 
several did not appear to recover it for nearly a mimute; Oduma- 
ta’s old frame seemed shaken almost to dissolution. Many made 
a point of collecting near us, just within the circle, and firing as 
close as possibie to startle us; the frequent bursting of their mus- 
kets made this rather alarming as well as disagreeable. The 
firing abated, they drank freely from the bowls of palm wine. re- 
ligiously pouring a small quantity on the ground before they raised. 
them to their lips.” p. 284. 

“ The executioners wrangled and struggled for the office, and 
the indifference with which the first poor creature Jooked on, in 
the torture he was from the knife passed through his cheeks, was 
remarkable: the nearest executioner snatched the sword irom the 
others, the right hand of the victim was then lopped off, he was 
thrown down, and his head was sawed rather than cut off; it was 
cruelly prolonged, I will not say wilfully. Twelve more were 
dragged forward, but we forced our way through the crowd, and 
retired to our quarters. Other sacrifices, principally female, were 
made in the bush where the body was buried. It is usual to ‘ wet 
the grave’ with the blood of a freeman of respectability. All the 
retainers of the family being present, and the heads of all the vic- 
tims deposited in the bottom of the grave, several are unsuspect- 
ingly called on in a hurry to assist in placing the coffin or basket, 
and just as it rests on the heads or skulls, a slave from behind 
stuns one of these freemen by a violent blow, followed by a deep 
gash in the back part of the neck, and he is rolled in on the top 
of the body, and the grave instantly filled up. A sort of carnival, 
varied by firing. drinking, singing, and dancing, was kept up in 
Assafoo for several days; the chiefs generally visiting it every 
evening, or sending their linguists with a dash of palm wine or rum 
to Quatchie Quofie; and I was given to understand, that, but for 
the approaching war and the necessary economy of powder, there 
would have been eight great customs instead of one.” p. 287. 

At the death of a king, all the customs which have been made 
for the subjects who have died during his reign, with all their 
dreadful accompaniments, must be repeated. Every member of 
the royal house affects temporary insanity, and ranging about the 
streets with musquets, fires promiscuously among the crowd. 
The custom for Sai Quamina was repeated weekly for three 
months; each time two hundred slaves were sacrified, and twenty 
five barrels of powder expended. 
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The king is allowed 3333 wives. a mystical number, but for 
the sake of domestic peace, he is seldom attended by more than six 
at ope time. Sometimes, in order to complete his list, he con- 
saws or betroths himself to an infant at the breast. When his 
majesty spits, the boys with elephants’ tails sedulously wipe it up, 
or cover it with sand. When he drinks, he spills a great quantity 
of palm wine on his beard, of the length of which he is remarkably 
proud, and. draws his fingers repeatedly through it while it is yet 
dropping. When he sneezes, every person present places the 
two first fingers across his forehead and breast. Ambassadors to 
foreign powers are treated with a regard to economy; which de- 
mands the serious consideration of the Foreign office. They are 
fitted out with all possible regard to splendour of suite and attire; 
but on their return, every thing (except the additional wives which 
have been granted them) is surrendered to the public treasury. The 
public criers, in order to render them more conspicuous, are al- 
ways deformed or maimed, and are dressed in a monkey-skin cap, 
with a gold plate in front, and the tail hanging down behind. 
Each of the great captains has a peculiar flourish on his horn, 
adapted to some short sentence. The king’s, “I pass all kings 
in the world.”” Apokoo’s, “ Ashantees, do you do right now?”” Gim- 
ma’s, “ While I live no harm can come.” Bundahema’s, “I am 
a great king’s son.” Amanqua’s “ No one dares trouble me.” 
And every midnight the king’s horns perform a particular strain, 
meaning “ King Sai thanks all his captains and all his people for 
to day.” 

We remember to have heard from an eye-witness, that oné of 
the maniac sans-culottes, during the early revolutionary massacres, 
entered a coffee-house in Paris with the reeking heart of a royal- 
ist, which he devoured with the most savage exultation; he was 
not however original in his enormity. 

“ Several of the hearts of the enemy are cut-out by the fetish 
men who follow the army, and the blood and small pieces being 
mixed, (with much ceremony and incantation,) with various conse- 
crated herbs, all those wko have never killed an enemy before eat 
a portion, for it is believed that if they did not, their vigour and 
courage would be secretly wasted by the haunting spirit of the 
deceased. It was said that the king and all the dignitaries par- 
took of the heart of any celebrated enemy; this was only whisper- 
ed; tuat they wore the smaller joints, bones, and the teeth of the 
slain monarchs was evident as well as boasted. One man was 
pointed out to me, as always eating the heart of the enemy he 
killed with his own hand. The number of an army is ascertained 
or preserved in cowries or coin by Apokoo. When a successful 
general returns, he waits about two days at a short distance from 
the capital, to receive the king’s compliments, and to collect all 
the splendour possible for his entrée, to encourage the army and 
infatuate the people. The most famous generals are distinguished 
by the addition of warlike names, more terrific than glorious, as 
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they designate their manner of destroying their prisoners. Apokoo 
was called Aboawassa, because he was in the habit of cutting off 
their arms. Appia, Sheaboo, as he beats their heads in pieces 
withja stone. Anamqua, Abiniowa, as he cuts off their legs.” p. 300. 


We cannot omit to mention two usages, from the singular illus- 
tration which they afford of similar habits recorded in Scripture. 
About ten days after the Yam custom, a sheep and a goat are sacri- 
ficed in the palace in the afternoon, and blood is then poured over the 
door-posts. It is scarcely possible but that this rite must be con- 
- nected with some obscure tradition of the Jewish passover. The 
other usage strikingly calls to mind one of our Saviour’s parables, 


“It is a frequent practice of the king’s to consign sums of gold 
to the care of rising captains, without requiring them from them 
for two or three years, at the end of which time he expects the 
captain not only to restore the principal, but to prove that he has 
acquired sufficient of his own, from the use of it, to support the 
greater dignity the king would confer on him. If he has not, his 
talent is thought too mean for further elevation. Should he have 
no good traders amongst his dependents, (for if he has there is no 
difficulty) usury and worse resources are countenanced, and 
thought more credible than a failure, ascribed to want of talent 
rather than to a regard of principle.” p. 295. 


In architecture, if we may judge by Mr. Bowdich’s drawings, 
they are by no means unskilled, whether we regard taste or con- 
venience. One of the king’s favourite projects is to build a pa- 
lace, roofed with brass pans, beaten into flat surfaces, and laid over 
an ivory frame-work. The windows and the doors to be cased in 
gold, and the door-posts and pillars to be made of ivory. Coom- 
assie, without its suburbs is an oblong, four miles in circumfer- 
ence. Four of the principal streets are half a mile long, and from 
50 to 100 yards wide. Some of their names are amusing. There 
is the prison-street and the cannon-street, and that above the quar- 
ter in which the embassy resided, is called Osamarandiduiim, 
literaily, ** with a thousand muskets you could not fight those 
who live there.” The population of the whole kingdom is roughly 
estimated by Mr. Bowdich at more than a miilion of souis. 

Mr. Bowdich has given@wo chapters on the language and the 
music of the Ashantees; for the former his materials are neces- 
sarially scanty, but it appears a highly figurative tongue, One 
expression, their good night, may suffice as.a specimen. Wooau 
d’tcherrimong, “ Sleep till the lighting of the world.” In his ac- 
count of their music, it is impossible not to be struck with the ex- 
traordinary resemblance between the Donec eram gratus Tidt of 
Horace and the following song: 


‘‘ 1st Woman. My husband likes me too much, 
He is guod to me, 
But I cannot like him, 
So I must listen to my lover. 
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“1st Man. My wife does not please me, 
I tire of her now; 
So I will please myself with another, 
Who is very handsome. 

“2nd Woman. My lover tempts me with sweet words; 
But my husband always does me good, 
So I must like him well, 
And I must be true to him. 

% 2nd Man. Girl you pass my wife handsome, 
But I cannot call you wife; 
A wife pleases her husband only, 
But when I leave you, you go to others.” p. 369. 

We shall conclude this article, the interest of which has induced 
us to protract it to a more than usual length, with an anecdote, 
placing his sable majesty’s generosity in a distinguished point of 
view. 

‘¢ His majesty, some years ago, took one of Apokoo’s daugh- 
ters to wife; she is now one of the finest women in Coomassie, and 
must have been a great beauty. It was discovered by the chief 
eunuch that she had intrigued with one of the attendants: It was 
told the king that one of his wives had proved false; ‘ let her die 
instantly,’ said he in rage; the slave whispered him, ‘it is Apo- 
koo’s child.’ He rose in silence, and went to the harem, and the 
culprit being sent for, the king turned his head away, while he 
folded his cloth around him, and lifting the curtain to let her pass, 
he exclaimed, ‘ go, you are free! your father was my father, he is 
my friend, and for his sake, I forget you; when you find any man 
good enough for you, let me know and I will give him gold.’ Her 
father has not allowed her to marry again.” p. 418. 

Our difficulty in this review has arisen chiefly from the nar- 
rowness of our limits. Where almost every thing is new and wor- 
thy of relation; it is not an easy task to reject. We confidently 
recominend our readers therefore to this work at large, assuring 
them that we have been compelled to omit a vast portion of mat- 
ter of extraordinary interest and information. The strange mix- 
ture of savage and civilized habits, of the grotesque and the bor- 
rible, the magnificent and the barbarous, throws a living character 
of the whoie length picture, which we Eannot hope to transfer to 
the miniature; and we should be most unjust if we did not repeat, 
that we know not when this species of literature has received so 
valuable an accession to its treasures. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—ORIGINAL LETTERS. 


The following letter was addressed by the Marquis La Fayette to Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Presley Neville, the distinguished gentleman of whom we 
gave an obituary notice in our Number for last March. 

He was at one time the most popular man in the western part of this 
commonwealth. He was once elected to the Assembly by an unanimous 
vote; the only instance perhaps that ever occurred in the U. S. except in the 
case of general Washington. Aware of this fact, how could we behold him 
suffering in the collisions of party, without an expression of regret? 


On S5oard of the Alliance, 7th January, 1779. 
DEAR SIR, 


Tuovuen I have every ground to hope that you will arrive safe 
in France, I however think you will be glad to.know that in case 
of a misfortune, I have many friends in England who would 
oblige you with all their power. Had youthe bad luck of being 
made a prisioner you might apply to colonel Fitzpatrick, lord 
Bentick, Mr. George Hanger, the duke of Dorset, or any other of 
the gentleman whose names you have often heard mentioned by 
me. Provided they know that you belong to my family, and: are 
an officer I have a great regard for, you may trust they will do 
what they can for your speedy relief, and add this obligation to 
all the marks of affection, I have already received from them. 

Very sincerely, I am, dear sir, your’s 
LA FAYETTE. 


Lt. Col. Neville. 
(Enclosed in the above.) 


I do certify that Lieutenant-colonel Neville has been in my 
family since the month of December, 1777, and has hitherto serv- 
edas my aid-de-camp. That gentleman’s unbounded zeal, gallant 
bravery, uncommon talent and abilities, entitle him to universal 
esteem, and have been displayed on several occasions in a manner 
which has rendered me the greatest service, and must do him 
the highest honour. Given on board the frigate Alliance. 
Boston, the 7th of January 1779. LA FAYETTE. 
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NEW READINGS IN SHAKSPEARE. 


MR. OLDSCHOOL, 


Tue long intermission which I have allowed to my critical 
labours, may Icad you to suppose that “my words and perform- 
ances are no kin together.” I therefore resume my task of 
restoring the original purity and elegance of Shakspeare, by re- 
moving the absurd blunders, with which two centuries and a half 
have encumbered him, to the great detriment of his fame. While 
thus successfully engaged in clearing off these spots from the 
face of our great poetical sun, I consider the brilliancy so restor- 
ed as reflected back in a small degree on me his humble assist- 
ant. My head, that has laboured to increase and beautify his 
laureate wreath, may fairly claim a sprig or two for its own deco- 
ration. But“ brevity is the soul of wit,” and I procced to my 
subject. 

In act 4. sc. 1. Macbeth consulting the witches in the cave, re- 
ceives this injunction: “ Be bloody, boid and resolute.”” This is no 
doubt mighty fine, and affords the player or reciter a happy op- 
portunity for a display of deliberate emphasis, where each of the 
epithets receives the same well weighed mark of respect. This 
undeserved equality I destroy, and give an entire new turn to the 
line, by banishing the comma which has been foisted in; and read- 
ing it thus, “ be 4/oody bold, and resolute,” meaning that Mac- 
beth should be bloody bold and bloody resolute:—a mode of 
expression which is common even in our days of refinement. 

Act 2. sc. 3. Othello “ besetted round with villanies,”’ goaded 
on by the artful suggestions of Iago to murder his own wife, dis- 
covers (only afew minutes too late!) that she is innocent and him- 
selfa ruined dupe. “ Perplexed in the extreme,” in an agony of 
despair, he exclaims “ who can control his fate!” As he is just 
made sensible how wrong-headed he has been, it obviously should 
be, “* who can control his fate!” 

Othello act 2 sc. 3. Iago having planned the destruction of 
Cassio by invoiving him in a complicated drunken frolic, and re- 
counting to himself his several arrangements to bring this about, 
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mentions, “ three lads of Cyprus, noble swelling spirits” whom 
he has flustered with drink. A strange title for drunken braw- 
lers who were to be the tools of his villainy! My correction will 
restore the harmony and consistency of the whole passage, and 
must be admitted to be the true original wording: | 

“ Three lads of Cyprus, swilling noble spirits 

The very elements of this warlike Isle 

Have I to night flustered with flowing cups, 

And they watch too,” 

In act 1. sc. 5. Hamlet, having just had an interview with the 
vhost of his father, very wisely concludes to go mad. His friends 
who watched with him on guard and were privy to his ghostly confer- 
ence, are informed by him of his crazy intentions, and on the spot 
sworn to secrecy on every thing relating to the subject; the said 
swearing being solemnly attested by the ghost from below 
ground. In proposing the oath Hamlet says, 

“ Never, so help you mercy, 
How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself, 
As I perchance, hereafter, may think fit 
To put an antick disposition on, &c.” 
As the thought of playing crazy had just popped into Hamlet’s 
head, he had not time to arrange and methodize his madness; and 
among other sudden suggestions was that of going stark naked 
to appear staring mad. His language shouid be accordingly, 
« How strange or odd soever I bare myself.” 
Romeo and Juliet, act. 5. sc. 1. 
“ I do remember an apothecary, 
And hereabouts he dwells, whom late I noted 
In tattered weeds, with overwhelming brow 
Culling of simples.” 
It should be “ Gulling of simples.” The propriety of the cor- 
rection is too manifest to require comment; and it is so happy 
that I think Warburton would say that it entitles me to rank 
with the author himself. 

In the same play act 2. sc. 4. when Benvolio says, “ here 
comes Romeo;” the merry Mercutio adds, “ without his roe, 
like a dried herring.” Mercutio’s wit here lies like fire in the 


flint, and requires a little critical address to bring it out. Romeo 
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in love, gives vent to his sighs by a perpetual repetition of O me! 
and, me O! The latter probably most frequent, suggests to Mer- 
cutio, the absence of Ro, or roe, as he chuses to apply it. 

My next selection, has baffled the critical skill of my learned 
predecessors, Dr. Johnson and Mr. Stevens, and | may * gall 
their kibes,” by following their attempts; but my complete suc- 
cess where they have failed, entitles me to the honour gained, 
even though it may cast a shade on their illustrious names. It 
is in Othello act 5. sc. 2. where he is going to destroy his wife, 
and is endeavouring to lull that “ still small voice” within, which 
opposes his design—He says, 

“ It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul,— 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars!— 
It is the cause—yet Ill not shed her blood, 
Nor scar that whiter skin of her’s than snow 
And smooth as monumental alabaster.” 

Well may Johnson say that this soliloquy is obscure. But when 
amended by me it is plain, and carries with it a good sound 
argument to his revolting soul, which he is addressing, and 
which, after so unanswerable a reason, cannot, in decency, say 
another word in defence of the unfortunate lady: 

“Itis because it is the case, my soul,— 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars! 
It is because,” &c. 
DoGBERRY;, JUNIOR. 


ADVICE. 


Ir is not often that a man can have so much knowledge of an- 
other as is necessary to make instruction useful. We are some- 


times not ourselves conscious of the original motives of our ac- 
tions, and when we know them, our first care is to hide them from 
the sight of others, and often from those most diligently whose 
superiority either of power or understanding, may entitle them to 
inspect our lives. It is therefore very prebable that he, who en- 
deavours the cure of our intellectual maladies, mistakes their 


cause, and that his prescriptions avail nothing because he knows 
not which of the passions or desires is vitiated. 
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POETRY. | 


Robert Herrick was the Moore of his day. However alloyed 
by the poetical vices of the era in which he lived, for lightness, 
delicacy and fancy, he is scarcely to be excelled; not to mention 
the vein of bewitching tenderness which runs throughout his 

| gayest trifles. The following little poem, the idea of which is 
: borrowed from Propertius, and which we are aware has been 
quoted more than once, is a pleasing specimen of his best man- 


1 ner. 
TO JULIA. 
Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee; 
And the elves also, 
Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 
H 
d No will-o’-th’- wisp mislight thee, 
d Nor snake or slow-worm bite thee: 


y But on, on thy way, 
Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there is none to affright thee. 


Let not the dark thee cumber; 
What though the moon does slumber? 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 
Like tapers clear without number. 
Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 
Thus, thus to come unto me: 


n- 
And when I shall meet 
e- : 
Thy silvery feet, 
C- 
My soul I’ll pour unto thee. 
”m 
bse 
THE SEASON. 
to ; 
= THE season, ’tis granted, is not very gay; 
: But we cannot in justice complain of the weather,— 
5 For if changes delight us, we have in one day, 


Spring and Summer and Autumn and Winter, together. 
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UPON A CHILD THAT DIED. 


BY HERRICK. 


Here she lies, a pretty bud, 
Lately made of flesh and blood, 
Who as soon fell fast asleep 

As her little eyes did peep. 

Give her strewings, but not stir 
The earth that lightly covers her. 


Puiveas FLETCHER, a poet of considerable genius, thus describes 
the protean powers and ubiquity of Love:-— 


Ort in a voice he creeps down through the ear; 

Oft in a blushing cheek he lights his fire; 

Ott shrouds his golden flame in likest hair; 

Oft in a smooth soft skin doth close retire; 

Oft in a smile, oft in a silent tear: 

And if all fail, yet Virtue’s self he’ll hire; 

Himseif’s a dart, when nothing else can move. 

Who then the captive soul can well reprove, 

When Love and Virtue’s self become the darts of Love? 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO MY GLASS. 


I nave lov’d thee, dearly lov’d thee, 
Since my soul delight could know; 

How delicious I have prov’d thee, 
Let my red cheek blushing show. 


Ten long years, to banish sorrow, 
I have fill’d thee o’er and o’er; 

Never thinking of to-morrow 
Every day I lov’d thee more! 


Play nor business could not charm me 
I no joy in love could see, 

Nor could soder thoughts alarm me, 
Save the thought of losing thee. 
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When unhallow’d hands have touch’d thee, 
Ihave sigh’d with jealous pain; 
When a thirsty lip has drain’d thee, 
I have fill’d thee oft again! 
ORLANDO. 
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“ THERE'S NOTHING TRUE BUT HEAVEN.’ 


Tuts world is but a silly stage, 
Illusions through it glancing; 

The hopes of youth the fears of age, 

By turns the wav’ring mind engage, we 
There’s nothing true but dancing! 


The light that gleams o’er hero’s swords 
Is false, as ’tis entrancing; 

And still less rapture. love affords, 

For courting is a waste of words, 
There’s nothing bright but dancing! 


Poor mortals! in a world of pain, — 
Their sorrow still enhancing— 
Who break their heart for love or gain, 
When ’twould be better far to sprain 
Or break their ancles dancing! ORLANDO, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Oldschool, 

Tue following lines are proposed in a German Journal to be 
translated into any other language, so that the number of lines 
and words do not exceed those in the original: (two lines and 
twenty words.) 


«“ Sohn! Du weintest am Tage der Geburt,es lachten die Freunde; 
Tracht, dass am Todestag, wehren sie weinen, du lachst.” 


My attempt in two lines and seventeen words is respectfully 
submitted: ; 
«© When I was born I cry’d, while others smil’d; 
O! may I dying smile, while others weep.” 
HHERMANOPHILUS. 
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Song of the French Crusaders, on their march to Palestine. 


[From La Gaule Poetigue.| 


Celui de nous qui mourra, 
Pourra bien dire a Dieu 

Si tu es mort pour moi, 

Ne suis je pas mort pour toi? 


FROM THE PITTSBURG GAZETTE. 


A Pittsburg Merchant to his corresfondent in the West. 





Go where credit waits thee, 
But while cash elates thee, 
Oh! still remember me! 
When the gain thou meetest, 
To thine ear is sweetest, 
Oh! then remember me! 


Other duns may press thee, 

Older dedzs distress thee, 

All who curse or bless thee, 
Nearer hand may be; 

But when those thou fearest, 

Duns and death are nearest, 
Oh! then remember me! 


When at the dawn thou rovest, 
To the shop thou lovest, 

Oh! then remember me; 
Think when homeward floating, 
Friend, I paid thy doating, 

Oh! then remember me! 


Oft as evening closes, 
When thine eye reposes, 
On letter that encioses, 
A draft \’ve drawn on thee; 
Think of him who drew it, 
Him who should not rue it, 
Oh! then remember me! 
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When around thee quaking, 
Stanchest firms are breaking, 
Oh! then remember me! 
And when serv’d with ¢icket, 
In the gay hearth stick it, 

But oh! remember me! 


Then should music stealing, 
All the soul of feeling, 
To thy heart appealing, 

Draw one note for thee; 
Let thy memory tell thee, 
Notes I used to sell thee, 

Oh! then remember me! 

ORLANDO. 
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Yr merchants, lawyers, bankers, all, 

Who court of stocks the rise and fall, 
Who trade or who are breaking; 

Ye dandies spruce, and dashing blades, 

Ye widows, wives, .and pretty maids, 
Whose heads or hearts are aching. 


No longer let your sinews rust, 

No longer grope in smoke and dust, 
Yourselves and friends to frighten; 
Come, doff blue devils and the dumps, 
And wisely cheerful stir your stumps, 

To Bedford or to Brighton. 


There Pleasure, like a fairy queen, 

With roguish eye and playful mien, 
On flowery couch reposes; 

Or leads the dance thro’ shady bowers, 

And treads at every step on flowers 
Like “ love among the roses.” 


To Bedford hie—there every lass, 
Can quaff with ease the fifteenth glass, 
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POETRY. 


And bless, the teeming fountain; 
Then lightly trip the devious way 
Where rattlesnakes and. poets stray, 

Along the Rocky Mountain. 


Come, shut your shops and pack your trunks, 
Ladies and bucks are stingy hunks; 
Get up the nag or carriage: 
Grasp all the joy. you can to-day, 
And let to-morrow bring what may, 
As some folks do in marriage. 


Let every maiden cut a splash, 
Let every wife her husband’s cash, 
Or else his credit borrow; 
The golden rule that fashion makes, 
For dandies, belles, and married rakes, 
Is “ spend to-day and pay to-morrow.” 


*Tis wise in bliss to spend each day, 

No matter who’ll the piper pay, 
Your sweethearts or your spouses: 

And if their notes protested are, 

Why we’ll protest against dull care, 
A plague on all their houses! 


Come, haste from pebble-stones and bricks, 
From lawyers’ quirks, and merchants’ tricks 
And quibbling punsters witty: 
Come rove with me through forest green 
For Heaven decks the silver scene 
The devil rules the city.* 
ORLANDO. 


* God made the country, man made the town. 












































JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 





In a former number of the Port Folio, we exhibited the lord 
chancellor of England in the act of reviewing lord Byron; in the en- 
suing article our readers will find the great lexicographer | in the 
hands of another legal critic. 


EXCISE. 


The following curious little document is the opinion of lord 
Mansfield, when attorney general; upon Dr. Johnson’s explanation 
of the word Excise:— 


CASE. 


Mr. Samuel Johnson has lately published a book, entitled “ A 
Dictionary of the English Language, in which the words are 
deduced from their originals, and illustrated in their different sig- 
nifications by examples from the best writers. To which are 
prefixed a history of the Language, and an English grammar.” 

Under the title “ Excise’’ are the following words:— 


Excisk, n. s. (accijs, Dutch; excisum, Latin.) a hateful tax le- 
vied upon commodities, and adjudged not by the common judges 
of property, but wretches hired by those to whom “ £-xcise” is 
paid. 


The people should pay’a rateable tax for their sheep, and an 
Excise for every thing which they should eat—Haywarp, 


“ Ambitious now to take excise 
“ Of a more fragrant paradise.” —CLEVELAND. 


EXCISE. 
“ With hundred rows of teeth the shark exceeds, | 
«“ And on all trades, like Cassawar, she feeds.”—Marvet., 


“Can hire large houses and oppress the poor 
“ By farm’d Excise.”—Dryprn’s Juvenal, Sat. 5S. 


The author’s definition being observed by the commissioners 
of Excise, they desire the favour of your opinion: 


Qu.— Whether it will not be considered as a libel; and if so, 
whether it is not proper to proceed against the author, printers 
and publishers thereof, or any and which of them, by information 
or how otherwise? 


OPINION. 


“TI am of oninion that it is a libel; but under all the circum- 
stances, I should think it better to give him an opportunity of al- 
tering his definition; and in case he dont, threaten him with an 
infor mation, 

(Signed) “W. MURRAY. 
“29th Nov. 1755.” 
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ON SALT AS A MANURE. 


A letter to the Farmers and Graziers of Great Britain, to explain the ad- 
vantages of using sAL‘T, in the various branches of agriculture, and in 
feeding all kinds of Farming stock. By Samuel Parkes. London, printed 
1819. Philadelphia, reprinted by Mathew Carey & Son, 1819. 50 cents, 
88 pages 8 vo. 


Tue advantage of giving common culinary salt (muriate of soda) 
to cattle has long been known, and the practice has been univer- 
sally followed by most American farmers. They have found 
that it not cnly preserves the digestive powers of stock, but pro- 
motes their disposition to take on fat by increasing their appe- 
tites; that it expels the various sorts of worms with which their 
stomach and intestinal canal are very liable to be infested, and 
even removes various sorts of indispositions to which they are sub- 
ject. The practice of salting hay has been long followed, and the uti- 
lity of salt as a manure, has been also known, although less partial- 
ly adopted in the United States. Whatever may have been the 
knowledge on these subjects in England, the farmers and gra- 
ziers were prevented from applying it, by the enormous duties 
which the British government imposed upon this article, and the 
very great strictness with which it was collected. Until lately 
the tax amounted to 30/. sterling, ($133 20) on salt per ton; 
a sum that effectually prohibited the British farmers from using 
it for any other purpose, than curing meat, and for the table. It 
is now reduced to 2s. 6d. per bushel for agricultural uses. [From 
the facts related by sir Thomas Bernard and others on this sub- 
ject, it would appear that the wretched negroes of Brazil, are not 
more narrowly watched when employed in searching for dia- 
monds, at Mandango, of which Mr. Mawe has given such curious 
details,* than the manufacturers, or minerst employed in this 
article of first necessity are in England, by the officers of govern- 
ment. | 

A conviction of the hardships under which the farmers, and 
the people of the sea coast more particularly, laboured, for the want. 


* Travels into the interior of Brazil. Vide Port Folio for May 1816. 


t In England salt is obtained by 1, evaporatine sea water, or 2, brine 
springs, and 3, by digging up, or blasting the solid rock salt. — 
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of the duties being lessened, induced some benevolent gentlemen 
to collect all the information extant on the subject of the va- 
rious uses to which salt could be applied, of the injury which the 
country sustained by the restrictions under which the use of salt 
was held, and of the benefits which the nation at large, and espe- 
cially the farming interest would derive from the free use of that 
article. This information, embodied by the late sir Thomas Ber- 
nard, was published by him in a pamphlet in the year i816, and to 
this, and to a Jetter which Mr. Horne of Liverpool addressed to 
Mr. Vansittart, “ may be attributed the whole of the investigations 
which afterwards took place befure the board of trade, and the 
committee of the house of commons.”—The interest, however, 
which Mr. Parkes, a manufacturing chymist in London, and the 
author of the pamphlet under consideration, took in the business, 
and the exertions he had previously ade to open the eyes of the 
public to the subjéct, ought not to pass unnoticed.—He had been 
instrumental in exciting the attention of the worthy baronet above 
mentioned to the consideration of the salt question; and the pub- 
lic are certainly much indebted to him for the excellent remarks 
he has made on it in the present pamphlet, and for collecting all 
the official documents contained therein. 

The contents of the pamphlet are 1. An advertisement from 
the author, stating the progress of the measures respecting the 
enactment of laws diminishing the restrictions under which 
the use of the article had laid; his own agency in the business; the 
opposition of Mr. Pitt to the diminution of the duties; and the in- 
crease of it, even after he was informed of the fact, that the “ salt 
duties were, in their consequences, detrimental to the public ina 
degree far exceeding the payment of the tax itself.” 

2. A letter to the farmers and graziers from Mr. Parkes, on 
“ the expediency of manuring arable and pasture lands with salt, 
and of administering the substance to horses, sheep and cattle, as 
a cundiment for their food, and as an efficacious means of preserv- 
ing them in health and vigour.” He quotes a remarkable fact 
from sir Hugh Platt, who wrote 150 years ago, of a fine crop of 
grain that was produced from grain that accidentally fell into salt 
water, and after remaining there until low tide, was sown from ne- 
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aessity, the owner not being able to buy fresh seed,* the practice of 
manuring lands in Cornwall with sea-sand for the sake of the salt 
that it contains: — of fattening hogs inthe United States:—and refers 
to the undeniable evidence delivered to the board of trade of Eng- 
land, that common salt uniformly promotes digestion in horses 
and cattle, and occasions them to make a rapid progress in fat- 
tening. The quantities that may be daily administered with safe- 
ty, he says, are as follows:— 

To neat cattle 40z. per day, mixed with steamed chaff or other 
food. The same quantity to horses,—2oz. to heifers,—loz. to 
calves, and 2oz. per head weekly to sheep. The salt to be spread 
upon slates or tiles in the field where the sheep are fed.—Half 
of the above quantities are to be given in the morning, and half 
in the after part of the day. 

3. Then follows a long appendix containing |, “ Extracts 
from old writers of credit on the employment of common salt in 
agriculture, and feeding cattle. The author quotes Pliny, Glau- 
ber the German chymist, Jonston the learned Polish naturalist, 
and physician; Gervase Markham, the learned writer in the 
reign of James I. and Charles I. C. Parker, the translator 
of Glauber’s works.—Lord Bacon; the eminent agriculturist 
Evelyn: Leuwenhock; Dr. Bury, Dr. Cox and Dr. Plott of Eng- 
land, all of whom adduce facts to show that salt is highly benefi- 
cial as a manure, whether applied by itself, or in the form of sea- 
sand, or brine from the salt springs. 

4. He next gives quotations from modern writers on hus- 
handry on the same: point; and cites a pamphlet written by the 
late John Hollingshead, M. P., in which it is stated, among other 
things that Mr. Beck gardener in Chorley, has constantly made 
use of salt in his garden for upwards of thirty years, principal- 
ly upon his onions, and he invariably found that salt excelled 
every other kind of manure for the purpose. In another case, a 


* Dr. Mease relates three facts of a similar nature; from Tull, from Mr. 
Barton of Fredrick county, Virginia, and from the Farmer’s Magazine of 
Edinburgh. In these instances the crops from the pickled grain remained 
free from smut, while other crops, the produce of unsalted seed, were much 


affected with that disease.—See Memoirs of Philadelphia Society for pro- 
moting Agriculture. vol. 1. p. 58. 
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farmer in Sussex, spread salt upon a wet and rushy piece of ground, 
without limitation as to quantity; and the effect was, at first, a 
total disappearance of every species of vegetation, but in a short 
time after, it produced the largest quantity of mushrooms ever 
seen upon an equal space of ground in that county; which in the 
spring following were succeeded by a most plentiful crop of grass: 
and although the salt was laid upon it upwards of twenty years 
ago, this part is still far superior to the rest of the field. A letter 
dated 1764, is also given from “a considerable North American 
planter to the editor of the Museum Rusticum,” a British miscel- 
lany devoted to agnigultural subjects, respecting the great benefit 
of salt to cattle. Mf appears, by this letter, that the utility of salt 
in fattening cattle was early known to the American farmers, and 
also in curing hay when wet with rain. 

The authority of Mr. J. C. Curwin is adduced in support of 
the power of salt in preserving sheep from that destructive dis- 
ease, the rot, to which these animals are peculiarly subject, in 
England; and also in the “ Black-scour,’” a complaint which is 
very destructive to them in Scotland. It appears from the com- 
munication of Mr. C. Addams, to the editor of the Farmer’s Jour- 
nal, that it is equally successful with him. Two drachms are 
enough for one lamb, and three and a half drachms for a full grown 
sheep. 

The great authority of sir John Sinclair is next brought for- 
ward; and ample extracts are inserted from the papers printed 
and circulated by that eminent and steady friend to agriculture. 

Testimonials on the effects of salt in feeding horses, sheep, cat- 
tle, &c. then follow:—Facts from French writers, Arthur Young, 
sir John Sinclair on the agriculture of the Netherlands, Landt’s 
description of the Feroe Islands, the publication of sir Thomas 
Bernard’s letter on salt, Ashe’s Travels in America, Lord Som- 
erville and Mr. Hollinshead before mentioned, are given, which 
leave no doubt as to the question, of salt being highly use- 
ful to cattle. But there is one little useful insect, to which we 
should never suspect salt to be in any way applicable, and that is 
the bee. We learn, however, from sir John Sinclair’s letter to Mr. 
Arburthnot, that bees are very fond of it. A lady, whose bees were 
perishing with wet, was induced to spread some salt, thinly on a 
dry substance near the hives, and she found it was regularly con- 
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sumed by them, and that while all the bees in the neighbourhood 
either perished or were unproductive, her bees thrived and pro- 
duced a great quantity of honey. 

5. The Evidence delivered before the Board of Trade in April, 
1817, is then spread before the reader. On this occasion lord 
Kenyon delivered his testimony on the utility of salt sparingly ap- 
plied, for fallows and arable land, and when mixed with compost, 
for. grass land. Sir Thomas Bernard speaks of its being much used 
in Cheshire and the adjoining counties, and refers to bishop Wat- 
son’s Chymical Essays for the fact of near three thousand tons of 
refuse salt being annually sold at Northwich for manure.—Other 
gentlemen add their testimony to the same poiltt. 

6. Weare then presented with“ extracts from minutes ofevidence 
taken before the select committee of the House of Commons on the 
salt laws.”’ The examination of the persons brought before the com- 
mittee is very particular, and full of curious matter. Some of it in- 
deed, does not immediately interest the American farmer, inasmuch 
as the questions touch upon points about which he takes no con- 
cern, viz. the great hardship of the British laws on salt; but the 
answers will be amusing, and he will be able to draw a compari- 
son between his own unrestrained situation, and the fetters, clogs 
and drawbacks which press upon the British farmer. Mr. Cur- 
wen says that “ it has Jong been the practice in the North of 
England to use a quantity of salt or sea-water in the steeping of 
corn (grain,) to prevent smut;” and Mr. Bernard, on the authority 
of Dr. Paris, adds that the very great prevalence of worms as a 
disease among the poor people of Cornwall, is ascribed to their 
not using salt with their potatoes and fish, the chief articles of 
their subsistence; the high price of the salt depriving them of the 
use of it entirely!!” 

7. Annexed to this edition Is a note by Dr. Mease, on the use of 
salt in the United States, by which it appears that it has long been 
the practice of the American farmer to sow salt as a manure for 
flax:—that it has also been useful for carrots, and that the far- 
mers on the brackish rivers of our coast find the salt grass 
an excellent manure for Indian corn. Asa condiment for cat- 
tle it is universally known, and the practice of salting hay is 


also general. One very remarkable experiment is mentioned by 
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him, viz. of fresh clover having been put up in two large stacks, in 
he midst of rain, and being salted in the proportion of rather 
more than one bushel to the ton, it was perfectly cured, and eaten 
greedily during the winter by some thriving steers. “ The hay 
exhaled a saccharine odour, and the leaves and blossoms ad- 
hered to the stalks firmly.””—Farmers will, no doubt, remember 
this fact, in case a wet season overtakes them while they are cut- 
‘ting their grass. | , 

This pamphiet was sent from London, to judge Peters, the 
president of the “ Philadelphia Society for promoting Agricul- 
ture,” and published by M Carey and Sonat his request. Asthe ob- 
ject is not profit, but to diffuse the information contained in the pam- 
phiet, the price of it.has been fixed at a low rate; and as it abounds 
in information which is of radical importance to the agricul- 
tural part of the community, we hope that the laudable intentions 
of the worthy president and the patriotic publishers will be abun- 
dantly gratified. Judge Peters has long been distinguished by his 
zeal in the promotion of this branch of our national wea!th, and 
we know no one who is more ready than Mr. Carey to employ 
the peculiar advantages of his occupation in aid of objects which 
enhance the public welfare. 





RIDICULE. 


Tue assertion of Shaftesbury, that ridicule is the test of truth, 
is foolish. If ridicule be applied to any position as the test of 
truth, it will then become a question whether such ridicule be 
just, and this can only be decided by the application of truth, 
as the test of ridicule. Two men fearing, one a real, and the 
other a fancied danger, will be, for a while, equally exposed 
to the inevitable consequences of cowardice, contemptuous cen- 
sure, and ludicrous represensation; and the true state of both 
cases must be known, before it can be decided whose terror is 
rational, and whose is ridiculous, who is to be pitied, and who to 
be despised. | 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Transactions of the Historical and Literary Committee of the 
American Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia, for fpromo- 
ting useful knowledge.—Vot. 1. From Miner’s Village Record. 


Tuts volume, containing about 500 pages, we have just peru- 
sed.—It is chiefly occupied by matters relating to the Indians, 
Three hundred pages are taken up by “ An account of the His- 
tory, Manners, and Customs of the Indian nations who once inha- 
bited Pennsylvania and the neighbouring states’”—by the Rev. 
Joon HECKEWELDER. 

The narrow limits of the Record permit us to give but a very 
imperfect view of so large a volume, but it is too interesting to 
pass without notice. 

Mr. Heckewelder is a Moravian minister of the gospel; whonow 
resides at Bethlehem, but who has spent forty years of his life as a 
missionary among the Indians. A learned, and an inquiring man, 
doing good among this people and possessing their confidence, 
his opportunies have been better than those of any person living, 
to give the views which he has now presented to the public; and 
his character is a sure pledge for the fidelity of the work. 

From the volume, we learn, that according to the Indian tradi- 
tion, this part of the continent east of the Mississippi, was formerly 
inhabited by a race of Indians called Alligewi, that they lived in 
large towns, had fortifications, and were numerous and warlike. 
But some centuries ago, two distinct people, the Lenni Lenape, 
or Delaware Indians, and the Mengwe, or Mingoes, (known bet- 
ter to us as the Iroquois or Six Nations) came over the Mississip- 
pi, conquered the Alligewi, and divided the country between them- 
selves. The Mengwe settled along the southern limits of the 
great lakes; the Lenni Lenape extended themselves along the 
Ohio, across the Allegany to the Patomac, Susquehanna, Dela- 
ware, Hudson, and along the sea coast to the eastern limits of the 
continent. From these two people sprung all the recent nations 
and tribes. The language, origin, and many of the customs of 
these nations were different; wars often raged between them; and the 
Mengwees sometimes eat the flesh of their enemies, which was 
never practised by the Lenni Lenape. Sometime after the white 
people arrived, more by fraud than force, the Lenni Lenape or 
Delawares were induced by the Mengwees, and the Dutch, to lay 
down the hatchet, to wear petticoats, and to consider themselves 
women—warriors no longer. This astonishing metamorphosis, we 
confess is not satisfactorily accounted for. Some facts, not known 
to the reverend author, we are compelled to believe, existed in 
relation to the subject. 

The stories of the battles between the natives and the white 
people; and the gradual recession of the former, until they are 
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nearly extinct, are generally known. Though Mr. Heckewelder 
refers to many of the wars which have taken place, he does not 
pretend to,go into detail upon the subject. A wide field is here 
left open for some other historian; for it would be extremely inter- 
esting, though painful, to mark step by step, their protracted 
struggles for empire and life. 

A great many passages present themselves, which we should 
be glad to extract.—Speaking of their signs and hieroglyphics, 
the following is introduced: 

“ J shall conclude this chapter with an anecdote, which will at 
ence show how expressive and energetic is this hieroglyphic writ- 
ing of the Indians. A white man in the Indian country, met a 
Shawanos riding a horse which he recognized for his own, and 
claimed it from him as his property. The Indian calmly answer- 
ed ‘ Friend! after a little while, I will call on you at your house, 
when we shall talk of this matter.’ A few days afterwards, the 
Indian came to the white'man’s house, who insisting on having his 
horse restored, the other then told him: ¢ Friend! the horse which 
you claim belonged to my uncle who lately died; according tothe 
Indian custom I have become heir to all his property.’ The white- 
man not being satisfied, and renewing his demand, the Indian im- 
mediately took a coal from the fire-place, and made two striking 
figures on the door of the house, the one representing the white 
man taking the horse, and the other, himself, in the act of scalping 
him; then he cooly asked the trembling claimant ‘ whether he 
could read this Indian writing?? The matter thus was settled, and 
the Indian rode off.” 

Indian Names.—* Indians, who have particularly distinguished 
themselves by their conduct, or by some meritorious act, or who 
have been the subjects of some remarkableoccurrence, have names 
given to them in allusion to those circumstances. Thus, I have 
known a man whose name would signify in our language the 6e- 
loved lover, and one who was named Met by love. Another,a 
great warrior, who hal been impatiently waiting for day-light to 
engage the enemy, was afterwards called Caused day-light, or 
Make day-light affrear. So, one who had come in with a heavy 
load of turkies on his back, was called The carrier of Turkies, 
and another whose shoes were generally torn or patched, was cal- 
led Bad-shoes. All those names are generally expressed in one 
single word, in compounding which the Indians are very ingenious. 
Thus, the name they had for the place where Philadelphia now 
stands, and which they have preserved notwithstanding the great 
change which has taken place, is Kueguenaku,* which means, 
The grove of the long pine trees. 7 

“ They have proper names, not only for all towns, villages, 
mountains, valléys, rivers, and streams, but for all remarkable 


* According to the power of the English alphabet, it should be written 
Koo-ek-wen-aw-lroo. 
VOL. VIII. 32 
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spots, as for instance, those which are particularly infested with 
gnats or musquetoes, where snakes have their dens, &e. Those 
names always contain an allusion to such particular circumstance, 
so that foreigners, even though acquainted with their language, 
will often be at loss to understand their discourse. 

“ To strangers, white men for instance, they will give names 
derived from some remarkable quality which they have observed 
in them, or from some circumstance which remarkably strikes 
them. When they were told the meaning of the name of William 
Penn, they translated it into their own language by Miguon, which 
means a feather or quill. The Iroquois, called him Onas, which 
in their idiom means the same thing. 

“ The first name given by the Indians to the Europeans who 
landed in Virginia was Wapfsid Lenape (white people;) when, 
however, afterwards they began to commit murders on the red 
men, whom they pierced with swords, they gave to the Virgin- 
ians the name Mechanschicau, (long knives,) to distinguish them 
from others of the same colour. . 

“ In New England, they at first endeavoured to imitate the sound 
of the national name of the English, which they pronounced Yen- 
gees. They also called them Chauguaguock, (men of knives) for 
having imported these instruments into the country, which they 
gave in presents to the natives. They thought them better men 
than the Virginians, but when they were afterwards cruelly treat- 
ed by them, and their men shipped off to sea, the Mohicans of that 
country called them 7schachgoos: and when next the people of the 
middle colonies began to murder them, and called on the Iroquois 
to insult them and assist in depriving them of their lands, they 
then dropped that name, and called the whites by way of derision, 
Schwannack, which signifies salt beings, or bitter beings; for in 
their language the word Schwan, is in general applied to things 
that have a salt, sharp, bitter, or sour taste. The object of this 
name, as well as of that which the Mohicans gave to the eastern 
people, was to express contempt as well as hatred or dislike, and 
to hold out the white inhabitants of the country as hatefui and 
despicable beings. I have, however, in many instances observed 
that the Indians are careful not to apply this opprobrious name tw 
any white person whom they know to be amicably disposed to- 
wards them, and whom they are sure to be a good, honest, well- 
meaning man. I have heard them charge their children not to 
call a particular white man Schwannack, but Friend. This name 
was first introduced about the year 1730. - They never apply it to 
the Quakers; whom they greatly love and respect since the first 
arrival of William Penn into the country. They call them Que- 
kels, not having in their language the sound expressed by our 
letter R. They say they have always found them good, honest, 
pratere and peaceable men, and never have had reason to complain 
of them.” 
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Kindness to the Women.—“ In the year 1762, I was witness to 
a remarkable instance of the disposition of Indians to indulge their 
wives. There was a famine in the land, and a sick woman ex- 
pressed a great desire for a mess of Indian corn. Her husband 
having heard that a trader at lower Sandusky had a little, set off 
on horse back for that place, one hundred miles distant; and re- 
turned with as much corn as filled the crown of his hat, for which 
he gave his horse in exchange, and came home on foot, bringing 
his saddle back with him. Squirrels, ducks and other little deli- 
cacies, When most difficult to be obtained, are what women in the 
first stage of their pregnancy generally long for. The husband in 
every such case will go cut and spare no pains nor trouble, until 
) he has procured what is wanted. 
, In other cases, the men and their wives do not in general trou- 
j ble themselves with each other’s business; but the wife knowing 
| that the father is very fond of his children, is always preparing to 
tell him some diverting anecdote of one or the other of them es- 
pecially if he has been absent for some time.” 


The song of the enane warriors going against the Enemy. 
“OQ poor me! 
Who am going to fight the enemy, 
And know not whether I shall return again, 
To enjoy the embraces of my children 


— 5 [tall 


. -/ 


t And my wife. 

e O poor creature! 

§ Whose life is not in his own hands, 

y Who has no power over his own body, 
Y But tries to do his duty 


n For the welfare of his nation. 
$ O! thou Great Spirit above! 

s Take pity on my children 

n And on my wife! 

d Prevent their mourning on my account! 

d Grant that I may be successful in this attempt— 


d That I may slay my enemy, 

) And bring home the trophies of war 

)- To my dear family and friends, 

l- That we may rejoice together. 

‘0 O! take pity on me! 

e Give me strength and courage to meet my enemy, 
w Suffer me to return again to my children, 
st To my wife 

C- And to my relations! 

ir Take pity on me and preserve my life 

it; And | will make to thee a sacrifice. 


“ The song of the Wyandot warriors, as translated to me by an 
Indian trader:—* Now I am going upon an errand of pleasure— 
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O! God take pity on me, and throw good fortune in my way-—grant 
that | may be successful.” 

Is the reader acquainted with the opinion and projects of cap- 
tain Symmes? He maintains that the earth is hollow—that there 
is an entrance into it at the North pole; and that it is inhabited, 
In the following extract we probably find the source from which 
he has derived these strange notions, for he has resided many 
years in the vicinity of the Indians. ' 

Indian Mythology.—The Indians consider the earth as their 
universal mother. They believe that they were created within its 
bosom, where for a long time they had their abode, before they 
came to live on its surface. 

Among the Delawares; those of the Minsi, or Wolf tribe say, 
that in the beginning they dwelt in the earth under a lake, and 
were fortunately extricated from this unpleasant abode by the dis- 
covery which one of their men made of a hole through which he 
ascended to the surface; on which, as he was walking, he found a 
deer, which he carried back with him into his subterraneous habi- 
tation: that there the deer was killed, and he and his companions 
found the meat so good, that they unanimously determined to 
leave their dark abode, and remove to a place where they could 
enjoy the light of heaven, and have such excellent game in abun- 
dance. 

The other tribes, the Unamis or Tortoise, and the Unalachtigos 
or Turkey, have similar notions, but reject the story of the lake, 
which seems peculiar to the Minsi tribe. 

These notions must be very far extended among the Indians 
of North America generally, since we find that they prevail also 
among the Iroquois, a nation so opposed to the Delawares, as has 
been shown in the former parts of his work, and whose language 
is so different from theirs, that not two words, perhaps, similar 
or even analogous of signification may be found alike in both. On 
this subject I beg leave to present an extract trom the manuscript 
notes of the late Rev. Christopher Pyrleus, whom I am always 
fond of quoting with respect, as he was a man of great truth, and 
weil acquainted with the Six Nations and their idioms. The ac- 
count that he here gives of the traditions of that people concern- 
ing their original existence, was taken down by him in January 
1743, from the mouth of a respectable Mohawk chief named 
Sganarady, who resided on the Mohawk river. 

“ Tradition.—T hat they had dwelt in the carth where no sun did 
shine. That Ganawagahha (one of them) having accidently found 
a hole to get out of the earth at, he went out, and that in walking 
about on the earth he found a deer, which he took back with him, 
and that both on account of the meat tasting so very good, and the 
favourable description he had given them of the country above, and 
on the earth, their mother concluded it best for them all to come 
out: that accordingly they did so, and immediately set about plant- 
ing corn, &c. 
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Without supposing that the Indian traditions will add much 
weight in the public mind, to the opinions entertained by our new 
philosopher; there is another fact which has lately come to light, 
and which is well calculated to encourage capt. Symmes to un- 
dertake an expedition for discovery, towards the North. We al- 
lude to the new people found by capt. Ross, in the discovery ships 
the last summer, in latitude 76°. These people pointed to the 
North, as the place of their residence, and stated that they had 
come down for the purpose of fishing; they did not believe that 
capt. Ross came from the south, “ because,” said they, “it is a 
great mass ofice.” It follows that they must live in a country 
not a mass of ice, for they deem such an one uninhabitable, and 
that north of the place where they were found, the climate becomes 
milder and inhabitable. Besides, it is worthy of remark that they 
mentioned their country as having a great deal of water, not ice. 
These facts, highly important certainly show, that far north of the 
regions which we have heretofore deemed inhabitable, where we 
have considered winter robed in snows and crowned by storms, to 
veign in the awful dispotism of desolation, the climate undergoes 
a favourable change, the cause of which itis not easy, from known 
philosophical principles, to accuunt for. 

Capt. Symmes in one of his essays states, that north of any in- 
habited part of the country, it has long been observed that rein 
deer migrate—that after being a considerable time absent they 
return, sleek and fat; from which he infers, fairly teo, that they 
must find a milder climate, fitted to raise food for them, and con- 
sequently fitted for the habitation of man. The facts stated by 
capt. Ross confirm his conclusion and render it a matter very de- 
sirable that the expedition projected by capt. Symmes should be 
undertaken. ; 

But to return. 

Mr. Heckewelder remarks that insanity is not common among 
the Indians; that suicide sometimes occurs and is attributed to 
derangement of intellect. 

“ Suicide is not considered by the Indians either as an act of hero- 
ism or of cowardice, nor is it with them a subject of praise or blame. 
They view this desperate act as the consequence of mental de- 
rangement, and the person who destroys himself is to them an ob- 
ject of pity. Such cases do not frequently occur. Between, the 
years 1771 and 1780, four Indians of my acquaintance took the 
root of the may-apple, which is commonly used on such oc- 
casions, in order to poison themselves, in which they all succeeded 
except one. Two of them were young men who had been disap- 
pointed in love, the girls on whom they had fixed their choice, and 
to whom they were engaged, having changed their minds and 
married other lovers. They both put an end to their existence. 
The two others were married men. Their stories, as pictures of 
{Indian manners, will not, perhaps, be thought uninteresting.” 
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* One of those unfortunate men was a person of excellent char- 
acter, respected and esteemed by all who knew him. He had a 
wife and two children of whom he was very fond: they lived very 
happily together at about halfa mile from the place where I re- 
sided. He often came to visit me, and as he was of a most ami- 
able disposition, I was pleased with his visits, and always gave him 
a hearty welcome. When I thought he was too long without 
coming, I went myself to the delightful spot which he had judi- 
ciouly selected for his dwelling. Here I always found the family 
cheerful, sociable and happy, until some time before the fatal ca- 
tastrophe happened, when I oberseved that my friend’s counte- 
nance bore the marks of deep melancholy, the sad cause-of which 
I knew not then. His wife had received the visits of another man; 
he foresaw that he would soon be obliged to separate from her, and 
he shuddered when he thought that he must also part from his 
two lovely children; for it is the custom of the Indians, that when 
a divorce takes place between husband and wife, the children: re- 
main with their mother, until they are of a proper age to choose 
for themselves. One hope however still remained; the sugar 
making season was at hand, and they were shortly to remove to 
their sugar camp, where he flattered himself his wife would not 
be followed by the disturber of his peace, whose residence was 
about ten miles from thence. But this hope was of short dura- 
tion: they had hardly been a fortnight in their new habitation, when, 
as he returned one day from a morning’s hunt, he found the unwel- 
come visiter at his home, in close conversation with his faithless 
wife. This last stroke was more than he could bear: without say- 
ing a single word, he took off a large cake of his sugar, and with 
it came to my house, which was at the distance of eight miles from 
his temporary residence. It was on Sunday, at about ten o’clock 
in the forenoon that he entered my door with sorrow strongly de- 
picted on his countenance. As he came in he presented me with 
his cake of sugar, saying, “ My friend! you have many a time serv- 
ed me with a good pipe of tobacco, and I have not yet done any 
thing to please you. Take this as a reward for your goodness, 
and as an acknowledgment from me as your friend.” He said 
no more, but giving me with both his hands a warm farewell 
squeeze, he departed and returned totle camp. At about two 
o’clock in the afternoon a runner from thence passing through the 
town to notify his death at the village two iuiles farther, informed 
us of the shocking event. He tad immediately on his return, 
staid a short time in his house, indulging in the last caresses to 
his dear innocent children: then retiring to some distance, had 
eaten the fatal root, and before relief could be administered by 
some persons who had observed him staggering from the other 
side of the river, he was on the point of expiring, and all suc- 
cours were vain.” 

The facts here disclosed, we confess, are new to us in Indian 
character. The men have generally been considered as extremely 
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regardless of their wives; cold, almost to indifference, to the sex, 
and scarcely sensible to the passion of love or jealousy. The lat- 
ter part of the conclusion is much strengthened, by many anec- 
dotes mentioned in the tour of Lewis and Clark. Though the 
stories here told were of a fatal and melancholy character, yet we 
are glad to be set right upon this subject. A people whose young 
men do not love with ardour, and whose married men are indiffer- 
ent to the conduct of their wives, would command little respect, 
and no sympathy. But they are not indifferent to the most gen- 
erous and ennobling impulses of our nature. Thy empire, Wo- 
man! extends to the forest of the savage, as well as the walk of 
civilization; 
“ And Love supreme reigns lord of all.” 

On the whole, from Mr. Heckewelder’s account, we deduce 
this character of the American Indian. That he is a faithful friend 
—hospitable—brave—a good husband, according to the habits of 
his people—a kind father, and dutiful to parents—respectful to 
age—affectionate to the young;—that he acknowledges with grati- 
tude the goodness and superintending providence of the great 
Manitto—that he is wise in council—cunning—patient under fa- 
tigue and privation; but revengeful for injuries, and extremely 
superstitious. In fine that he posseses the elements of a nobie 
character; and that his virtues far preponderate over his vices. 

The volume is interesting; the style improves every page, to the 
conclusion; and is always perspicuous. Numerous illustrative 
anecdotes are introduced in a happy manner: the work is a valu- 
able acquisition to our knowledge upon the subject to which it 
relates, and highly creditable to the reverend author. 

Having concluded our review of Mr. Heckewelder’s account of 
the history, manners, customs, &c. of the Indians, we shall now 
proceed to the second part of the volume, which contains the 
correspondence of the author and Peter S. Duponceau, Esq. cor- 
responding Secretary to the Historical and Literary Committee 
of the American Philosophical Society, respecting the language 
ef the American Indians. 

This part of the volume contains about one hundred pages; 
and is far more interesting than the reader would imagine. A 
dry dissertation upon languages, the analysis of words of the 
most unutterable combination of letters, the conjugation of 
Indian verbs, &c. might well be deemed repulsive; but Mr. Du- 
ponceau is a very learned man, and devoted with ail the ardour of 
genius to the development of the power and beauty of the In- 
dian languages. Mr. Heckewelder nas for forty years been con- 
versant with these languages, and has felt the fu!l influence of 
their power and beauty, but heretofore has found no one who 
entered into inquiries. respecting the subject with animating 
interest.—The pleasure, on one side of learning, and on the other, 
of communicating facts and principles, seems to have awakened 
in the bosom of the two gentlemen a passion, warm as love, 
in which the reader early sympathizes; and he is led on from 
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page to page, and from letter to letter, until at length he closes 
the volume with regret. 

We have no intention, gentle reader, to enter deeply into this 
learned disquisition. But we cannot help thinking that these 
gentlemen have overrated the power and excellence of the In- 
dian language; for it seems impossible that nations without civ- 
ilization, without science or arts, without books, not having even 
an alphabet, should possess a language so far superior to their 
wants; but the weight of opinion seems to be against us, 

From a letter written by Mr. Heckewelder to Mr. Duponceau, 
dated Bethlehem, August 12, 1816, we make the following ex- 
tract— 

“As you wish to be acquainted with the manner in which our 
North American Indians compound their words, I shall endea- 
vour to satisfy you as well as | am able. The process is much 
the same as that which Egede has described with respect to the 
Greenland language, and this strongly corroborates your opinion 
respecting the similarity of forms or at least of those of North 
America. In the Delaware and other languages that I am ac- 
quainted with, parts or parcels of different words, sometimes a 
single sound or Jetter are compounded together in an artificial 
manner, so as to avoid the meeting of harsh or disagreeable sounds, 
and make the whole word fall in a pleasant manner on the ear. 
You will easily conceive that words may be thus compounded and 
multiplied without end, and hence the peculiar richness of the 
American languages. Of this I can give you numerous exam- 
ples. In the first place, the word “ nadholineen,”’ It isa simple 
short word, but meansa great deal. The ideas conveyed by it are 
these: “ Come with the canoe, and take us across the river or 
stream.’ Its component parts are as follow: The first syllable, 
“ nad” is derived from the verb“ naten’’ to fetch: the second, hol, 
from “ amochol’’ a canoe or boat: ineen is the verbal termination 
for * us,’’? as in “ milineen,”’ give us:—the simple ideas, there- 
fore, contained in this word, are, “fetch canoe us,” but its usual 
and common acceptation means, “ come and fetch us across the 
river with a canoe.”’ I need not say that this verb is conjugated 
through all its moods and tenses. Vadholawai/ is the form of the 
third person of the singular of the indicative present, and means, 
‘He is fetched over the river with a canoe,” or simply, “ He is 
fetched over the river.” 

From wunipach, a leaf, nach, a hand, and guim,a nut growing 
on a tree, (for there is a peculiar word to express nuts of this 
description and distinguish them from other nuts,) is formed 
wunachguim, and the ideas which by this name are intended to be 
conveyed are these: * The nut of the tree the leaves of which 
resemble a hand, or have upon them the form of a hand.” [f 
you will take the trouble to examine the leaves of an oak tree, you 
will find on them the form of a hand with outspread fingers. 
On the same principle are formed, 
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M’sim, hickory nut, 
Ptucquim, walnut, 
Wapim, chesnut, 
Schauwemin, beechnut, p. 407. 
and many others. : 

The tree which we call “ Spanish oak’? remarkable for the 
largeness of its leaves, they call ‘* Amanganaschquinischi,”"“ the 
tree which has the largest leaves shaped like ahand.” If I were 
to imitate the composition of this word in English and apply it to 
our language I would say, Largehandleafnuttree, and softening 
the words after the Indian manner, it would perhaps make JLar- 
jandliffentree, or Larjandlennuttiree, or something like it. Of 
course in framing the word, an English ear should be consulted.” 


In reply to the letter from which this is only a short extract, 
Mr. Duponceau answers in the following animated stile: 


“The more I become acquainted with this extraordinary lan- 
guage, the more I am delighted with its copiousness, and with 
the beauty of its forms. Those which the Hispano-Mexican 
grammiarians Call transitions are really admirable. If this lan- 
guage was cultivated and polished as those of Europe have been, 
and if the Delawares had a Homer or Virgil among them, it is 
impossible to say how far the art could be carried with such an 
instrument. The Greek is admired for its compounds: but what 
are they to those of the Indians? How many ideas they can combine 
and express together in one single locution! and that too by a re- 
gularseries of grammatical forms, by innumerably varied inflexions 
of the same radical word, with the help of pronominal affixes! All 
this, my dear sir, is combined with the most exquisite skill, in a 
perfectly regular order and method, and with fewer exceptions 
or anomalies than I have found in any other language.”’ 


And after noticing some Indian verbs, the learned Secretary 
thus proceeds: 


Nor are the participles less rich or less copious. Every verb 
has a long series of participles, which when necessary can be 
declined and used as adjectives. Let me be permitted to instance 
a few from the causative verb wulamalessohen,“ to make happy. ’ 

I take them from Zeisberger. 


Wulamalessohaluwed, 

He who makes happy. 
Wulamalessohalid, 

He who makes me happy. 
Wulamalessohalquon, 
He who makes thee happy. 
W ulamalessohalat, 

He who makes him hefifry. 
W ulamalessohalquenk, 
He who makes us happy. 


VOL. VIII. 33 
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W ulamalessohalqueek, 

He who makes you hafifry. 
Wulamalessohalquichtit, 

He who makes them haffry. p. 416. 


Now comes another participial-pronominal-vocative form: 


which may in the same manner be conjugated through all the 
objective persons. Wulamaiessohalian! THOU WHO MAKEST ME 


HAPPY! 

“] will not proceed further; but permit me to ask you, my 
dear sir, what Tibullus or Sappho would have given to have had 
at their command a word at once so tender and so expressive? 
How delighted would be Moore, the poet of the loves and 
graces, if his language, instead of five or six tedious words slow- 
ly following in the rear of each other, had furnished him with an 
expression like this, in which the lover, the object beloved, and 
the delicious sentiment which their mutual passion inspires, are 
blended, are fused together in one comprehensive appellative 
term? And is it in the language of savages that these beautiful 
forms are found! What a subject for reflection, and how little do 
we know as yet of the astonishing things this world contains!” 


Sufficient has been quoted, we think, to let the reader into the 
spirit of the correspondence. 

Among the inquiries propounded to Mr. H. was the meaning, 
among other words, of Pafoose. In reply Mr. H. says 

“ Papoose I do not know: it is not a word of the Delaware 
language, yet it is possible that it may be used by some Indian 
nations, from whom we may have borrowed it. I have been told 
that the Mahiccanni of New England made use of this word for 
a child.” 

We are happy to have it in our power to suggest the probable 
derivation of this word, which we do with great diffidence. 

Papoose is not an Indian word; but of Latin extraction. The 
learned reader will recollect that after the long and desolating wars, 
which had prevailed at Rome, a law was proposed by Popprus 
to promote marriages, and increase the number of children, to 
restore the wasted population of the empire. The law was from 
its proposer called the Pappean law, and hence the offspring, or 
the children it produced, were called Papeousi—and a single 
child, Pappeousus; from which Papoose is most clearly and 
naturally derived. Some of our learned fathers at the eastward, 
undoubtedly gave the name to the Indian children, and it was 
thence adopted by the Mohegans. 

If it be true, as is supposed by the learned genleman, that the 
language of the American Indians has more expression, sweet- 
ness, and power, even than the Greek, it is certainly important 
that it should be preserved and taught. 
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A proposition has lately been mace by our worthy friend Paul 
Alien Esq. of Baltimore, that an American costume be adopted, 
totally different in its formation from any in use. We like 
the plan—But how much more important to our national charac- 
ter would it be, that we should adopt an American Language! 
The English might then be taught like the Greek, Latin, 
French, or German, at our colleges, while the Iroquois or Leni 
Lenape would be the common language of the country. To be 
sure this would be a work of time, and the change should be 
gradual. Why should the German, the Spaniard, the French- 
man, the Swede, give up his native language to the English? 
Let us destroy every vestige of our ancient colonial dependence, 
and break away from the bondage of language, as we have 
from the tyranny of trans-atlantic government.—The best English 
authors would soon be translated, with all the additional beauties 
of the new idiom. We are enraptured at the thought, and long to 
grow young again to write love letters in that exquisitely deli- 
cate tongue. For instance, 


I love you pretty maid 
K’dahoatell wulissa wusdochqueu 
open the door and let me in. 
pisgeu woak tauwunni. 
Soft! come in my beloved friend 
Pisellissu! undach’aal n’tschutti. 


The first step we think should be to establish a professorship 
of the Delaware or Iroquois language, in each of our colleges. 
The most proficient young men should be sent out into the In- 
dian country, to perfect themselves in the pronunciation, and to 
obtain all the additional information in their power; on their re- 
turn they should be employed as teachers, and in all the schools 
the American language should be taught, with the most parti- 


cular care. After a certain time the laws should be printed in | 


this language, the proceedings of our courts conducted therein, 
and a perfect knowledge of it tobe an indespensible qualification 
for any office under the State or the United States’ government. 
The transition would be gradual, easy, and in a century the new 
tongue would be spoken fluently, throughcut the whole republic, 
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Labour.—“ It is estimated that there are 20,060 persons daily 
seeking work in Philadelphia, In New-York, 10,v00 abie bodied 
men are said to be wandering the streets, looking tor it, and if 
we add to them the women who desire something to do, the 
amount cannot be less than 20,000.” 
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*“ The above,” says the New-York American, “ is from Niles’ 
Register.” Of Philadelphia, we know nothing, but hope very sin- 
cerely, that the 20,000 persons, who daily seek work there, are 
lucky enough to find it. As it regards New-York, the story has 
no better foundation than Mr. Bristed’s statement of our poor list,* 
on whose authority, the English Reviewers burthen this unfortu- 
nate city, with the annual support of 15,000 paupers. Our popu- 
lation may be about 120,000. If we have 10,000 able-bodied men 
out of employ, and wandering in search of it, and as many wo- 
men “ who desire something to do’’, and allot to these 10,000 cou- 
ple the moderate burthen of three children each, it gives a total 
of 50,000 beings, or nearly half our population, either street 
walkers or dependent on street walking for their daily support; a 
very flattering picture of a flourishing city; rather worse than 
Napies, where the Lazzaroni are estimated at only 40,000. Had 
this account been published by an Englishman we should have 
ascribed it to John Bull’s propensity to vilify and underrate us, 
where it interferes with his interest. But how are we to account 
for so bare-faced an insult on the public credulity, from the pa- 
triotic Mr. Niles? Does he wish to persuade the people against 
their senses, that they are starving to death, and that nothing can 
save them but manufactures? That seems to be the drift of all 
the exaggerated accounts of public distress, with which our papers 
teem; accounts, generally, false in toto, and even where they have 
any foundation in fact, greatly amplified and misrepresented. 
Yet although they bear on their very face the stainp of falsehood, 
statements similar to the above are circulated without hesitation 
through the public papers, from one end of the Union to the other, 
and they are gladly seized on by our well-wishers in England, as 
proofs of the deplorable condition of a country which they hate 
and fear. 


Prairie du Chien is a village of three or four hundred souls at 
the confluence of the. Ouisconsin and the Mississippi, about 500 
miles above St. Louis. It took its origin about a century ago, 
under cover of the military post which the French government 
had established at that place. The aborigines were the stock 
from which the inhabitants grew; and at present it may be assumed 
as a fact, that the entire native population of the village is of In- 
dian descent. We had been familiar with the name of this village, 
but had thought little about the inhabitants, their genealogy, or 
condition in life, until a recent advertisement offering flour for 
sale, manufactered of wheat grown at Prairie du Chien, caught 
our attention, and put us on the track of inquiry. 

It was then found, that there was a community of aborigines, and 
their descendants, living in houses like white people, speaking the 
French language, rearing domestic animals, cultivating gardens 


* It is equally absurd in this city. On what datadoes Mr. N iles make 
such ridiculous statements? Ed. P. F. 
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and orchards, raising corn and wheat above their wants, offering 
bread to our troops, and furnishing a company of 80 men, who 
are enrolled among the militia of the United States. After all, 
these interesting facts might have passed off from the memory, 
without leading to any serious reflection or conclusion, had not 
the recommendation contained in the president’s message revived 
the recollection of Mr. Crawford’s plan for civilizing the aborigines 
of this continent. That plan was given tothe public two years 
ago. A class of wittling politicians immediately opened their 
paragraph batteries upon it, and some minds were found in every 
place vacant enough to laugh at what was new or strange to them. 
But, happily, such men are not trusted, in Republican govern- 
ment, with the destiny of their species; and, while they laughed, 
considerate men were looking with pain upon. the mortifying fact, 
that, under the progress of the American government, whole na- 
tions of human beings had disappeared from the face of the earth; 
and reflecting with shame, that the work of destruction must go 
on, until statesmen of an e!evated order should rise among us, to 
devise and interpose the means of salvation. Mexico and South 
America present the spectacle of Indian families and their de- 
scendants living in towns and villages, and practising the arts of 
civilized life; and so does St. Louis, and every other town and 
villaze of Upper Louisiana, which owes its origin to the settle- 
ments of the French.—Reverting to Prairie du Chien, a question 
presents itseif in the comparative depopulation of that village,— 
for it was once four times more populous than it is at present,— 
the answer to which may solve the difficulty of civilizing the In- 
dians. In the war of 1756 it had a population of 1400 or 1500 
souls; at present about 300 or 400. The French were then their 
masters; the Americans now; and a multitude of deserted and 
mouldering habitations attest the fact of this depopulation, on a 
spot which is formed by nature to be prolific of life and health! 
These are the facts, and the friends of an unfortunate race should 
inquire for the cause which has driven back into the woods, at the 
approach of the American Eagle, the same people who had quit 
the forest to come and cluster themselves beneath the walls of a 
French fort. Prairie du Chien is at present the scite of an Ameri- 
can post. Col. Chambers and major Morgan of the rifle, under 
the auspices of generai Smith, inceiad the inhabitants into a 
company of militia. The offer to furnish 300 barrels of flour an- 
nually to the American troops, is a proof that the harmony of the 
village has been consulted by those officers, and that its condition 
isimproving. No doubt, with proper encouragement, it will soon 
furnish the annual supplies to the fort at the Prairie, and the one 
which is about to be established at the falls of St. Anthony. The 
posts on the Upper Missouri may in like manner derive their sup- 
plies from the aboriginal inhabitants. The Mandans have furnished 
corn for 40 years to the forts and factories of the British fur com- 
panies on the river Asiniboin, and the lake Winnipec. Doubt- 
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less they will do the same to the American forts in their neigh- 
bourhood and at the mouth of the Yellow Stone, if we are fortu- 
nate enough to avoid hostilities at the outset, and to gain their 
friendship by the mildness and generosity of our conduct. 


Purity of Parliament.—The Quarterly Review occasionally 
makes itself merry at the expense of this country by copying 
some of our advertisements of stray husbands and run-away wives. 
That the readers of the Port Folio, may enjoy a similar amusc- 
ment, we present them witha paragraph from the West Briton, a 
p*per published at Truro, in“ the free and independent county of 
Cornwall,” —— 7 gentlemen of fortune. Any two gentlemen, who 
would wish to secure seats in the next parliament, may be ac- 
commodated at the borough of Launceston. There are fifteen 
votes, majority eight. All letters, directed for A. B.” &c. &c. &c. 
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We have animadverted, heretofure, on the character of lord 
Byron’s muse, and are therefore not surprised to learn that this 
nobleman could find no bookseller in London so reckless of his 
good name as to become the publisher of “ Don Juan,” a poem 
which is revolting to the best interests of well regulated society, 
pure religion, and good manners. With such views of this fla- 
gitious performance, it is scarcely necessary to express our mor- 
tification in announcing that it has found in this city, what 
the metropolis of England could not furnish. We have heard 
of one bookseller who would not permit this book to be sold in 
his store, and if a sense of what is due to public decency do not 
induce others to imitate so laudable an example, we hope the 
Philadelphian publisher and all other venders of such insidious 
vehicles of licentiousness and immorality, may be intimidated 
by the language of the law, which says emphatically “ reiigion is 
a part of the common law, and therefore whatever is an offence 
against that, is an offence against the common law.” See the 
King v. Curl, Stra. 776—S. C. 1 Barnard. 30. 


Messrs. Carey &* Son propose to publish Lavoisne’s complete 
Genealogical, Historical, Chronological and Geographical Atlas; 
being a general guide to History, both ancient and modern. Te 
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the original work there will be added a chart of the United 
States and one of South America. 

They have lately published the History of the Wars of the 
French revolution from the commencement of hostilities, in 1792 
to the conclusion of the definitive treaty of peace ‘in 1815, by 
Epwarp Baines, with notes; and an original history of the late 
war with Great Britain, by an American gentleman. With 37 por- 
traits and 15 maps. 4 vols. 8 vo. $18. 

Mr. H. S. Tanner, an industrious and accurate artist of this 
city, is engaged in constructing maps of the several States of the 


Union, intended for the new American Atlas, now publishing. He’ 


solicits information on those points which belong to this interest- 
ing subject, and we should hope that the patriotism, if not the in- 
terest of individuais, would prevent him from soliciting in vain. 
New counties, alterations of old lines, post offices, the latitude 
and longitude of new towns, roads, canals, bridges, Indian antiqui- 
ties, natural curiosities, mineral springs, mountains, and above ail 
errors in existing maps—these are the topics on which Mr. Tan- 
ner invites the correspondence of all who feel an interest in the 
undertaking in which he is employed. 

Sir Richard Philips informs us (Month. Mag. July 1819) that 
the Quarterly Review, “ published within the month, is more 
than usually dull and trifling;” moreover that “ the Edinburgh Re- 
view contains‘a more than usual number of able articles on sub- 
jects of great public interest, and never appeared more superior 
to all rivalry than in its last number.” 

The Savans of Paris have commenced a Greek Journal in 
that city, the object of which is to communicate European know- 
ledge to the descendants of Homer and Aristotle. Such is the 
mutability of human affairs! 


Helen Maria Williams is the author of letters on the events 
which have passed in France since the year 1815. The pen of 
Mad. de Genlis is also still in motion. 







































